A Collese Education by Mail, 
| ‘The National Correspondence Normal, 


FENTON, MICH., 





. Teaches Langua Science’ 
History, Pedagogy, Book. keeping 
Shorthand, ete., to stude nts by mail. 
Degree, Diploma, and Review 
Courses. 1000 enrolled las. year, 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
Age me wanted. 
iood wages made everywhere. 


Standard Dimsiiten ed 
vt Established 1860, vt 





‘The old reliable 


STEEL PENS 
_ Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card. 
PEN CO., 
’ roome St., New York, N. Y: 
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Frice. | 


TING. | 
U.8. | 
x5 |$145] 5x10 $ 
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UN 
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Size. 
175| 6x 9 
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4x6 
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to 
J. A. JOEL & C 
88 Nassau St. iY. 


Mention Am. Jour. ofEducation. 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 

Combines College Course and a Profession. 

One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty . 
Mumbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
‘Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 

to young women. 


ddress for Curriculum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Dep. F, 
0 VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


_ 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ZS UNIVERSAL EDUGITION \ Za 
SGD THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIG~ 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JANUARY 10, 1898. 


. 7S PRANG ~ 
ART octshenaiaine PAPERS. 


So ed 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 
The ‘Art Idea in Edcaution _—_, 
And in Practical Life. 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


t@"An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


The Pe Educational Co, 
nee) 


“TSE GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


* THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 


1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GiLLoTT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw YorRE. 


RELIEF 


646 Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East 10th Street. New York. 








” SVOSEPH GILLOI IS \ 
=< gp VERTICULAR PEN / 





—@? JOSEPH GILLOTT'S © 
> VERTIGRAPH PEN 











at one-half the usual price 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate tragments, for 
| $2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
| lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages. 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Geolo Zoolo 
© And at New York prices, singly tf 
©) 
teacher or official anywhere, and WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


MAPS. 
or by the dozen, may be obtained for schools of ‘ali 
© Minerals, Rock 
erie prepaid morals, Rocks ona Invertebrate 
HINDS & NOPLE 


Systematic Satee- 
second-hand or new, bv any boy cr | U4? 2 f aS | sag Leaters 
Brand new, complete Oe eu 

©). Cooper Institute New York City 


@in a hurry rte alte 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any lides, &c. 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of adz 

CSESOOESS 
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Physicians, Ministers 
and all others inter 
j ested in educ: tes nal 


literary or sci 
work, should write for announcement of Cont ta 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B 
Ph.D., etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department 
Address the secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind 





“Slot’’ Pencil Sharpener. 














Makes Any Bevel or 
Length of Point on Any 
Kind of Pencil or Crayon. 
A CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Hardened and Tempered Razor Steel 


Simp 
lest, strongest and most effective Sharpener ever 


made; no soiled fingers. Can be carried )oose 
in pocket. Weighs 's ounce. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of the 
Chautauquan System of Education,writes us, “It 
is an admtrable device.” 

“Received the ‘Slot’ Pencil Sharpener yester 
day. I SHARPENED FIFTY PENCILS IN THIRTY 
MINUTES without breaking one point.’’ Mary E. 
Kennedy, Teacher Public School, Oshkosh, Wis 

Get it of your stationer or Dealer for 15 Cents, 
or nickeled sample mailed for eight 2c. stamps 
Twosharpeners sent on receipt of fourteen Zc, 
stamps. Heavily silver plated sharpeners 25 cts 
each. A combined Sharpener, “Stiletto”? En 
velope Opener, Paper Cutter, etc , 9 inches long 
mailed for 50c., or twenty-six 2c.stamps. Every 
sharpener guaranteed. 


ABLE & WILLING MFG. CO., 


2330 Arch Street, thiladelphia, Pa. 








Beautiful 
Hand 


yourself 
fy during 
the 
even- 
ings 
and at 


day time 


It is not 
Necessary 


for you t 






be 


under 
the 
yarn immedi- 
a ate eye 
oO 
your 
in 
structor, 
but with 
the PROPER INSTRUCTION by MAIL. you 
can learn to write a beautiful hand. ; 
12 essons : $2 
2 8 75 
1 Dozen Cards ld 
- “ “ 1.0 


Please state whether you want Vertical or 
Slant writing. Address, 


S. E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
sf. LOUIS, MO 
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| Vest Pocket Rules of Oraau: 

REWARD CARDS. Samples | Book V! 
~ A COMMON-SENSE BOOK [fEvAM 

Sent Free to School Teachers. | TON, Hi 

New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, | Of 40 ¢very day basis, for Literary Sogj2mo,48 

Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, | Debating Clubs, and general use.  Cogyntrodu 

Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, ete. | from the best authorities ,and containing jfpicture: 
Price, ards, 3x4'¢ inches, 8¢; 3'4x5'4 12c¢; 4'sx6'4 20c;| information needed, in a concise and q@ples in 

x7'% 30c; 7x9 50c. All be sautiful ecards no two alike. | form. Rule — debz a} ate to ee n andtgelty anc 

a meeting; duties and rights of mem E IN A! 

New Catalogue of School Supplies, officers; what can be debated, or am@Book V 

Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and | questions of privilege, etc. Sample copyMary C 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards,! paid, cloth binding, 25c. ‘Ttions. 

Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dignent, v 

Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor,' Blanks etc. heir bi 

Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards “ . = 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. Send for price-list and terms for sampley pct 
(ll postpaid by mail, Postage stamps taken Address, AINSWORTH & COMPANY: ral Rea 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
| 112 Wabash Avenue 


| 


CHCAGO, 


McCLURE’S MAGAZIN 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 


Some Notabice Features 


| CHAS. A. DANA'S | 
REMINISCENCES | 


‘These reminiscences contain more unpublished war history t} 
any other book except the Government publicauons, Mr Da 
was uitimately associated with Lincoln, Stanton, Grant, Sherm: 

and the other great men of the Civil War, He had the confiden ( 
ofthe President and his great War Secretary, and he was sent 
many private missions to make important investigations in t 
army. Lincoln called him ‘ 7he Eyes of the Government at the Front.’ Everywhere through the 

memoirs are bits of Secret History and Fresh Recollections of Great Men. ‘Vhese Reminiscenc swe L 
be illustrated with many Rare and Unpublished War egestas from the Goverument collecti 

which now contains over 8,000 negatives of almost priceless valu 








The Christmas McCiure’s contained a complete Short Story 
by Rudyard Kipling entitled ** THe Toms or His Ancestors,” 
the tale ofa cle aed liger, an officer in the Indian army, and 
a rebellious tribe. We have in hand also a Mew Ballad, a 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
powerful, grim, moving song of War Ships, It will be superb ly STORIES & POEM 
illustrated. Mr. Kipling wil bea frequent contributor, ilies ; 


| ANTHONY HOPE'S | 7.4%"! 7 splendid invent a 
| NEW ZENDA NOVEL | 


situations, it is the noblest an 
Anthony Hope has ever written, 

Rudyard Kipling, Robert Barr, 
lan Macl.ren, Octave Thanet, St 


William Allen White, Yanan aan dinan al 

“esl Sigeovs tenes, and many SHORT STORIES BY 
thers, t.e bes tory writers in the 

to McCL URE'S dui ng the « the | GREAT. AUTHORS | 


world, will contribute 
ing year, 
Edison's Wonderful Invention, The result of eight yea 
constant labor, Mountains ground to dust and the iron q Bache 


EDISON'S LATEST | iF ground to dust and the tr 
| extracted by magnetis n, od Fi ste At n arti 
| ACHIEVEMENT | the inventor and constructor of *‘Turt saa a vessel that ¢ a 


make the speed of an express train. Making a Gi 
Telescope, by the most competent a uthority 1 living. Lord Keivin,a character sketch and substence| Bach 
a conversation with this eminent sc.entist on unsolved probienfs of science nee 


THE RAILROAD] 2#<* 

MAN’S LIFE | pac, 
The) 
ntrar 
e13 
nd 2] 





“The Prisoner 
characters, in drama 
i most stirring novel th 


THE 








Drawn from fifteen years’ personal experience as brakeman, fire- 
man and engineer, by /lerbert H. Hamlin, It is a narrative of 
work, adventure, hazards, acctiznts and escapes, and is as vivid 
and dramatic as a piece of fiction, 


| THE CUSTER | 
MASSACRE | 


Its houses, streets, means of travel, water supply, safeguards of life and 
health, sports and pleasures—the con 3 y of 


sitions Of ife of the perfected cit 
the next century, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner of the 
— -Cleanin 


g Dep artment a w York, 
it ‘MARK TWAIN 


ark Twain contributes an article in his 
Andrée: I His Ba 


voyage from /ndra to South Africa. The i 
the brother of Mr. Strinbe Andrée’s companion, Sven Hedin in 


Frost and Peter Newell, and areas droll an 
Unex plored Avia, a story a remarkable adventure and endur: ance ‘M. TE 


Landor in Thitet. His own story. He was captured, tortured and finally ese aped to In 
Yackson in the Far North, The famous explorer wiiies of the years he vad le ealemie north), 
the boundaries of human habitation. 6 


| NANSEN 


The account of this terrible fight written « 
as it came from the ips of Zwo Moons, an 
a participant in it, 


lown by Hamlin Garla 
Id Indian Chief who 


NEW vort 
_IN 1950; 
old manner, desc ribing! 
lustrations are by A.} 
morous as the article its sf 
lloon and - is Expeditic n, from materials furnished |! 








le on the possibilities of reacl.i 
m should adopt, and! 


concerning 


the North Pole; on the methods that the next expe 
— important scientific knowledge to be gained by 





| The great Arctic explorer has written an art 


an expedition: 


climate, the ocean currents, depths and temperature of the water, etc, This knowledge wiil be oi 
greatest value to science. 
The best artists and illustrators are making pictures for ra x ane 


McCiure’s MaGazine, 
Howard Pyle, 


A. B. Frost, Peter Newell, C. 
Kenyon Cox, C. K. Linson, W. 


D. Gibson, 
D, Stevens, Aifred 


ILLUSTRATIONS 








Brennan, and others, 
FREE 
The November Number will be given free with new subscriptions This number contains 
opening chapters of Dana's Reminiscences, Mark Twain’s Voyage ft In t» South Africa, t 
account of Edison's great invention, and a mass of interesting matter and iiiustrations, 
Be sure to ask for it in subscribing D 
egr 
te "iad “ } - Jac 
10 Cents a Copy $1.09 a Year f two 
Entr 


The S. S. McCLURE CO., - - 200 East 25th Street, New Yo 
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‘CHOICE SUPPLEMFNTARY READERS. 


TRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA. '. tE IN VERSE, 

Book VIII. of The World and Its People. *oetry Reader for Children. Compiled by 
Eva M.C. KELLOGG. Edited by|LARKIN ™ xy I. Lovejoy. 12mo, 319 pages, illus- 
ToN, Head Master Boston Normal ¢ ted, cloth, 72 cents. A very attractive 











iTy Sogj2mo, 488 pp., Cloth, 150 illustrations; 4 collection of over 270 choice poems on na- 
se. Cogintroductory price, 68 cents. Graphic , ture, by leading English and American 
aining jgpictures of strange places and stranger per poets. 

and e@ples in all quarters of the globe; full of nov- | ewitignT STORIES 

pee yo el a TT eee, By ELIZABETH E. FouLKE. Small 4to, with 


‘ook VI. of The World and /ts People. By | 30 Original illustrations, cloth, 36 cents. 





Original stories and verse for children of six 

jons, 60 cents. The story of the vast conti- | is os ea charmingly told and daintily 

ent, Where religion and civilization had | ustrated. 

heir birth, leads us with increasing interest | THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 

rom country to country. | By KATE LOUISE BROWN Small 4to. 155 

rvolumes of this valuable series of Geograph- | pages. Cloth, 48 cents. A fascinating nature 

PANY fica! Readers:—First Lessons, 36 cts.; Glimpses | book for primary grades; the beginnings of 
‘of the World, 36 cts.; Our Own Country, 50 | botany in the form of delightful talks, stories 











IARY CATE SMITH. 328 pp.; over 80illustra- 





iCAGO,fcts.; Our American Neighbors, 60 cts. Modern | and poems. Exquisitely illustrated and 
urope, 60 cts.; Views in Africa, 72 cts. | bound. 
7 SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pus isHers, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 


TASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


CHICAGO. 





istory th 





Mr Da 
‘oukie] COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
“s\“, UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examinatien on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 





VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL; 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedncs- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 





Bachelor of Arts. 
article | Bachelor of Science. 
og: Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
ubstence| Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
OAD | Bachelor of Scieace in Mining Engineering. 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
IFE _{ Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
= Garin usual higher degrees, 
ntrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
e13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
—land 21, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 


ef who 


YORK 
950 _|| HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 


scribir 


> by | OF BOTANY. VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
irticle its# 
ap z| 1724 Washington Avenue. SCHOOL. 
URE . TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
es C. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DirgcTor. 
ecacata I. Sf. LOUIS SCHOOL OF This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
ioe, meal FINE ARTS. years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
cerning lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
ill be of Lucas Place and 19th Street. Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
— HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecTor, ment of the Engine. 
IONS Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 


16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., Dgan, 


ontains | 
Africa, t 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and ©-e-ust Streets. 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


e two years’ course. . Acompletely equipped School for Girls. 


Yy _ examination Wednesday, Sept. 21,| Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
W 10 





. day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol. 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus -contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tific and technical work all new. Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address IRVIN SWITZLER, 
Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Exceilent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs >ne- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer, 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 


W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dear 


ey ome ge 
103 State St., Chicago. 


A HELP For 
TEACHERS. 


.»+»-HOWTO... 
Know Our Common 
Rocks and [linerals 


Enables any one to find the names of all the 
Rocks and Minerals found in our drift, and those 
met with in ordinary collections. This is just 
what the teacher needs to give interest and 
profit to his excursion. There is sent with the 
book a set of thirty (30) specimens of minerals 
to illustrate Economic Geography. These con- 
sist of ores of the more important metals, build- 
ing-stone, etc., making in all a very valuable 
collection, Each specimen is on a separate card 
which gives its name, locality, use and compo- 
sition. Book and Minerals, 50 cents. Book 
alone, 20cents. Write to the author, 


PROF, W. J. BRINCKLEY, Ph. D., 
EFPINGHAN, ILL 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector | 
is the only device that prevents lo) 

sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 

50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 








any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied be J any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six P 

with nails, a steel c 








and full instructions for aj 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. 





Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 
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NAT:ONAL FLAG FOR SCHOOL. 





MADE OF STANDARD BUNTING--RIGHT UP TO DATE. 


_ as STARS. 

Length of Width of Net Price at | Price 
Flag. | Flag. Office. Postpaid. 
6 feet. 3 feet $2 65 $2 75 
is , ania K ob! 3 30 
Ss “* ee 3 65 3 85 

Ao ** ae 5 00 52 

2 * fas 700 | 7 30 

» = he 850 | 885 

15“ 7%" 965 | 995 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 








“Weign.seneaigeerciedegsente tenant 
A Choice Library of Thirty Volumes 
ee 
PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR GRADES. 
_—o-— R. Gr 
pp. Bds. Clo of Bk. 
1. Asop’s Fables...... : Illust’d 127 $0.30 $050 1&9 
2. Grimm’s Tales..... 7 ci 144 40 §=.60 = 2&3 
8. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. I 198 86.50 8, 4&5 
4. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. II 158 86.50 8, 4&5 
5. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. III ; 150.8650 3, 4&5 
6. Am. Hist. Stories, Vol. IV.. - 174.86 50 8, 4&5 
7. Stories of Columbus ............ * 180 .40 60 3&4 
8. Stories of Industry, Vol. I 172 .40 ~~ 60 3, 4&5 
9. Stories of Industry, Vol. II 176 «.40 = 60 3, 4&5 
10. Ethics; Sto. for Home and School 197 40  .60 3, 4&5 
1l. Little Flower Folks, Vol. 128 «3050 2&8 
12. Little Flower Folks, Vol. IL........ ‘ 130 §6.80)6«=6—.50 2&3 
18. The Great West. : ; ia 176.200 «6.50 B&F 
14. Cortes and Montezuma 100 «80 50 BK 
15. Pizarro; Conquest of Peru “ 128 80) 50 8&4 
| 16. Stories of Massachusetts.............. 358.5075 4&5 
} 17. Geography for Young Folks 136 ~—.80 59 = - 2&3 
18. Storyland of Stars a 165 .40 .60 4&5 
19. Stories from Animal L and . 176 «}.50)06=—.75 BKA 
20. Our Fatherland—Cloth 160 560 50 4&5 
21. Stories of Australasia . 220 40 .60 3, 4&5 
22. Stories of India 200 «4.40 = -.60 3, 4&5 
| 23. Stories of China ; 194 .40 .50 2, 8&5 
| 24. Stories of Northern E turope 190 40 60 2, 8&5 
| 25. Nature’s Stories, Vol. I. 216 40 8.60 =—-1&2 
| 26. Nature’s Stories, Vol. II 240 «40 60 2& 
| Bi.. Petriotia@m |... «.-. . 264 40 60 4&5 
| 28. Choice Selec. Northend 144 «50 4&5 
| 29. Stories from Shakespeare,Vol. I 166.55 50 4&5 
30. Stories from Shakespeare, Vol. II 16 «6.5050 AK 
Total List Price in Boards and Cloth, $11.84 $16.45 
PLICE. ...00..000 $10.00 $15.00 
| ~ BDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0., 
$ ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 211 Wabash Ave., 
1516 Locust St. CHICAGO 
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THE LAWTON 
Simplex Printer. 


NO WASHING REQUIRED. 
Used by 


Greatest 
Thousands ¢f ealest 
oe Labor Saving 
Superinien- 
Device of 
dents, Teach21s 
‘ the Age for 
and Schoo: Teachers 
Oflcers . 





THE MO ST 
Reliab!e, Cleanest and Cheapest Dupli- 
cating Process in Existence. 


Its 
Drawings can be 


It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invented. 
-work is an+xact fac simile of ordinary writing. 


reproduced in several colors at one printing. One hundred copies 
-of the oric nal can be produced in twenty minutes. opies of ex- 
amination «:cstions; the words of a song; problems for the class; 
programs vu! school exercises, any kind of work can be duplicated 


on this rrinter. Send for price-list, samples of work, etc. Look 
out for imita‘ions. Make sure that you get the ‘‘Lawton Printer.’’ 


Take no oil-er if you want a perfect one. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 


.20 Ves:y S .. NEW YORK. = 59 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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‘A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 







EVANGELINE «: 
[oneecliow 


A PRETTY 
SURPRISE. 


Our beautifully illustrated anf 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel q 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved & 
pretty surprise for booklovers, a 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in large 
type with more and finer illustration 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gi 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bin¢ 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre 
viously published at less than $1. St 


























This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, ten. 






It has 30 full page and 3I half page 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishe 


Second and Vine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MQ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
BY D. M. HARRIS, D. D. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 
The education of the hand is almost 
as essential as the education of the brain. 
That wonderful little mechanism, the human 


hand, is the secret of almost all material prog- 
tess. If man had the mind of an angel and the 
hoof of an ox instead of a hand he could make 
but little advancement. All our inventions 
originate in the brain, but they take shape under 
the hand. We Americans are clumsy-handed. 
We are not naturally deft and skillful with our 
fingers. We invent grandly, but we fail in 
nice mechanical and true artistic work. The 
vast majority of designers in America are for- 
eigners. Our pattern-makers, our artistic work- 
ers and our carvers and decorators are im- 
ported. The French people far surpass us in 
cunning work of every description. They 
make our fashion plates for us and design our 
styles in dress. If we would compete with our 
Gallic friends we must educate the hand of 
every child. Drawing is taught in all French 
schools just as writing is taught. It is, doubt- 
less, to this training of the hand that the super- 
jority of nearly all French art work is due. 
We send our boys and: girls from the school 
room better drilled in mind than the French 
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‘a ue ca but our educated young people 
have to take a back seat when they enter the 
school of life. An uneducated hand ought to 
be as rare as an uneducated brain. For the 
immense majority of our people the hand is the 
chief source of a livelihood. It is true machine 
work has very largely supplanted hand work, 
still the hand is the master machine of the 
world. 





DISCIPLINE. 





School discipline is often toa rigid for 
freedom of activity. Where children are 
policed and live under a constant dread of do- 
ing something that may bring down upon 
them the wrath of the teacher they can not feel 
happy nor can they do their best work. It is 
not natural for children to sit soldier fashion 
from morning till night. Too much squaring 
the toe to a mark and ramrod_ erectness is 
death ta mental activity and freedom of spirits. 
It is odd that grown people should establish 
rules for little children that 1t would be punish- 
ment and torment for themselves to observe. 
In the English schools there is much more lat- 
itude allowed the children than in our public 
schools. One often sees a boy sitting doubled 
up or leaning on his elbow or bending over his 
desk. There is more orderly confusion in the 
English schools than in our American schools, 
but we believe there is more ease in work 
there than here. An experienced principal of 
a large and famous English high school told 
the editor of this journal that he regarded the 
rigid discipline of some schools as hurtful to 
both body and mind. He arguea that neither 
the physical nor the mental powers can work 
with ease when under military discipline all 
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the time. There is a golden mean.on_ this 
as on all other questions. Good order is all 
important, but it should be the order of life and 
not of death. The order of the desert any 
able-bodied teacher can preserve, but it takes 
a born ruler to preserve order without repress- 
ing the active energies of the ruled. 





REFORMED SPELLING. 





The spelling reform makes slow pro- 
gress, mainly because the majority of man- 
kind are cautious and conservative. Old cus- 
toms cling to the race long after they have 
ceased to be sensible. Every objection to 
phonetic spelling has been answered, but most 
people go on spelling just as they did of old. 
This conservative element in human nature has 
its uses after all. If new ideas were adopted as 
soon as suggested chaos would became univer- 
sal. The best progress is the result of action 
and reaction both in the physical and _ the 
intellectual world. The conservative is as es- 
sential to society as the radical. Each per- 
forms an important service in the on-goings of 
human affairs. In politics, in education, and in 
religion these two representatives of human na- 
ture play equally important parts. If phonetic 
spelling were taught side by side with the me- 
chanical method and pupils were given the 
privilege of using either method in writing the 
reform would make far greater headway. Let 
progressive teachers try this plan and they will 
be convinced of its superiority over any radical 
system. Phonetic spelling exists in the Ger- 
man, the Italian and the Spanish languages and 
these cultured tongues have suffered no loss. 
The etymology of an Italian word is about as 
manifest as that of the average English word. 
But let no one hug the delusion that phonetics 
will cure all bad spelling and make learning 
natural. Those who spell by the ear differ al- 
most as greatly as those who spell by the eye. 
Uniformity of spelling presuposes uniformity 
of pronunciation. 

The wise old Socrates used ta say “No 
one ever learns anything from any one whom 
he does not like.” When the scholar hates the 
teacher the relation between the two has ceased 
to be profitable to either. Every conscientious 


teacher will endeaver to win the love or at least 
the esteem of his or her pupils. To establish a 
personal tie of affection between one’s self and 
fifty or sixty pupils of different ages and dif- 
ferent characters is a task of immense  diffi- 
culty. The very thought of such a thing sug- 
gests how large and many sided a teacher ought 
to be. But this is not so impossible as one 
might imagine at first thought. Whoever 
stands before a group of young people a true, 
sincere man or woman has taken the first step 
towards mastering this difficulty. Enthusiasm 
is contagious. It is hard for just one or two 
pupils in any school to hate a teacher that 
everybody else loves. Children when proper- 
ly treated are easily led. The most enthusiastic 
friendships in the world are those between 
teachers and pupils. Young children and even 
young men and women generally have an exag- 
gerated opinion of the wisdom and the good- 
ness of their teachers. Such confidence 
should not be abused. It as a vantage ground 
which every teacher may take a hold. It is 
only when children are betrayed that they be- 
come distrustful and resentful. Of course 
there is ‘tthe provoking exception in every 
school, but the right-minded teacher may as a 
rule win and keep the love of all his pupils. 
Where such a tie exists learning and teaching 
are pleasant. 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 

The education of the negro is the most essen- 
tial part of the negro problem. While we be- 
lieve in education for education’s sake we real- 
ize that the best education for the immense ma- 
jority of colored people is industrial education. 
The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
at Tuskegee, Ala., is doing a noble work for the 
elevation of the negro race. The experiment 
has proved a great success. Indeed experience 
has now demonstrated the necessity of extend- 
ing this kind of education. From the sixteenth 
annual report we clip the following: 

“From the first, one thing has been kept in 
view; to make this, in every respect a first- 
class industrial school, and to emphasize indus- 
trial development that is suited to the actual 
needs and present condition of the masses of the 
negro race in the South. In doing this no at- 
tempt has been made to undervalue the strictly 
college work done by other institutions; they 
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are doing a valuable and much-needed work. 
We have not emphasized industrial education 
as an end, but as a means to higher develop- 
ment; for no race can ever rise very high that 
has not a firm foundation in industry, that is 
not in a large measure intelligent producers, 
that does not twine itself about the rest of man- 
kind: through business and commence. 

“There are two special reasons just now why 
it is important that out from Tuskegee and 
elsewhere there should go a large number of 
men and women who have, not only skilled 
hands, but coupled with those skilled hands, 
such mental develpoment as will enable them 
to become leaders in industrial development. 
During slavery every large plantation was, in a 
measure, an industrial school. On these slave 
plantations negro men and women were con- 
stantly being trained as carpenters, tailors, 
brick masons, seamstresses, housekeepers, etc. 
At the close of the war this training ceased. 
Nevertheless, the ante-bellum training put us, 
at the close of the war, in possession of all the 
commercial and skilled labor in the South. 
During the last twenty years we have hardly 
held aur own, chiefly for lack of intelligent and 
trained leaders in the various industrial 
branches. We do not alone need carpenters, 
but men who understand agriculture, dairying, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, the 
making of estimates and contracts, to the ex- 
tent that they can compete with the foreign 
skilled laborers wha are so fast coming into the 
South. What I say of carpentry, is true of 
dozens of other industries. The negro race in 
Northern cities is being pushed to the wall, in 
toa many cases, largely because it is not well 
trained in the industries at which it can find 
employment. The time will come when the 
negro will be cramped in his occupations in the 
South, just as he is to-day in the North, un- 
less we prepare the race to hold the occupa- 
tions that are now in its hands.” 

Every sentence of this quotation is weighted 
with wisdom. The principal of the Tuskegee 
Institute, Booker T. Washington, has created 
a new era in negro education. If the negro is 
to be developed he must begin at the founda- 
tion of all race progress—industry. The 





negro’s greatest struggle is yet to come. When 
organized white labor comes into competition 
with organized colored labor, then the great 
conflict of races will set in in earnest. Unless 
the negro is trained to varied industrial pur- 
suits he must inevitably continue to be a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water. But skill can 
not be repressed. Industrial education is the 
hope of he negro. The Journal wishes well to 
all institutions devoted to the elevation of the 
black man. 





THE INSTITUTE. 





The Teachers’ Institute is very necessary 
to improvement in the art of teaching. It is 
by comparing ourselves with others that we 
learn both our defects and our excellences. 
Nothing saves so much labor as_ experience. 


Fortunately for all of us experience is easily 
transferable. When we have received a lesson 
by experience it does not come to us labeled 
“for the exclusive use of the person to whom it 
is issued.” A hundred teachers in an institute 
free to give their experience strengthen each 
other a hundred fold. Many readers of the 
Journal have during the holidays enjoyed the 
privilege of meeting their fellow-teachers in 
county or State institutes. The good derived 
depends entirely on the use hereafter made of 
the experience gained from others. If our 
readers cherish a grudge against some disa- 
greeable speaker instead of hoarding the good 
things said by others they are almost sure to 
lose the benefit of the institute. With many 
people privileges are treated as hardships to be 
resented and to be lamented long after the op~- 
portunities have passed. None but enthus- 
iastic, open-minded, large-hearted teachers 
make a wise use of the experience of others. 
What cramps and dwarfs most people is petti- 
ness of mind and narrowness of heart. When 
we go ta an institute we should go stripped of 
prejudice, of selfishness and of arrogance. It 
is the humble mind that is high minded. 

After one has stored small minds for three 
months the best thing in the world is to rub 
against one’s equals or superiors for a few 
days. <A teacher’s infallibility soon vanishes 
when he-(she is not admissible) encounters a 
wiser head than his own. It does not take a 
wise man long to learn that he is not always 
wise. The teachers’ institute is a great inven- 
tion. It was conceived with the idea that 
everybody can get good from everybody else. 
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OUR COMMON MINERALS AND 
ROCKS AS RELATED TO GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


BY W. J. BRINCKLEY, PH. D., 
Nat. Sci. and Vice-Pres. Austin College. 


Tripoli and infusorial earths are considered 


as forms of opal. They consist for the greater 
part of the silicious shells of microscopic ani- 
mals and plants. Quite frequently they con- 
sist almost wholly of the shells of diatoms. In 


many places they form immense beds. Near 
Richmond, Va., there is a bed of infusoria earth 
thirty feet thick and extending from Herring 
Bay on the Chesapeake, Md., to Petersburg, 
Va., and probably beyond. This bed consists 
almost entirely of diatom shells. 

There is also a very large bed near Monterey, 
which is white and very porous, it is fifty feet 
thick. 

Tripoli is so named from its first, having been 
imported from Tripoli in North Africa, where 
it is found in large quantities, but now it is 
shipped from various parts of Europe. The 
deposits near Bilin in Bohemia are especially 
noted being the source of large shipments. The 
beds are fourteen feet thick and consist almost 
wholly of the shells of one specie of diatoms. 
A German scientist estimated that in a cubic 
inch of Tripoli there are 41,000,000,000 of the 
shells. Diatoms are among the most beautiful 
of microscopic forms. Their shells are silicious 
and have a great variety of form possessing 
wonderful symmetry and delicate markings. 

What countless millions it must have taken 
to form the beds of Richmond, Monterey and 
Bilin. 

Tripoli becomes an article of commerce as 
polish powders. It is used largely in polishing 
marble, metals and glass. The finer grades 
are often to be found in tooth-powder. The 
writer has obtained numerous specimens of 
diatoms from this source, 


Experiment. Treat a small amount of 
tripoli with muriatic acid, then carefully wash 
by adding a little water and then pouring off, 
repeat until the solution is quite free from acid. 

Stir the solution gently and place a drop of 
it on a clean glass slide; gently heat over an 
alcoho! flame until dry. Add a drop of damar 
or Canada balsam, put on this a cover glass. 
Your slide is now ready to be examined with 
microscope. 

In most cases you will secure good speci- 
mens of diatoms. 

Let us return to the brook. Examine the 
beds of sand on its banks or in the bed of the 
stream. At first sight they seem to be piles 
of very small pebbles and like the gravel beds 
only that their particles are smaller. Examine 
some of the grains of sand with a pocket lense 
or simple microscope. Notice haw they differ 
from little pebbles. The grains seem to be all 
of the same material differing only slightly in 
color. The grains are not rounded as we 
found to be the case with the pebbles, but an- 
gular like bits of glass. While this difference 
may seem to you to be slight it is of great im- 
portance as it shows the grains of sands have 
had a very different history in their origin 
from the pebbles. The grains being very hard 
angular they wear other rock when they are 
brought in contact with them. In connection 
with water sand becomes one of the chief agents 
in the erosion of the surface, forming ditches, 
ravines, valleys and canons. 

Water of itself could not effect these changes, 
but when it carries particles of sand and other 
rock materials it can wear away the hardest 
rocks. While these little grains of sand seem 
to be of little importance they have played a 
very important part in making the landscape 
what it is and in determining what it shall be. 
Most of the hills, valleys and river courses of 
the Mississippi Valley have been formed by 
erosion. 

Let us see if we can determine why the sand 
is so hard and why it has such sharp edges. 
Break a piece of quartz into small pieces and 
compare them with the grains of sand. Note 
how much alike they are. Try the tests for 
quartz. Heat a few grains on charcoal with 
sodium carbonate. In all of these tests you 
should get in most cases the same results as. 


you did with quartz. The greater part of sand 
1s quartz. 
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In what part of the stream do you find the 
sand most abundant? 

Note that the sand is found where the velocity 
of the stream is checked, thus decreasing its 
transporting power, as in the shallower parts at 
turas in its course and at places where the flow 
is checked by a log or drift wood. Do you 
find sand beds beyond the banks of the river? 
How do you account for their presence? ilow 
do they compare in size with those in the bed 
of the stream? By visiting a stream after it 
has overflowed its banks and the waters have 
gone you may learn how these sand beds are 
formed. We alsa learn that at the freshet time 
much more sand is brought down than when 
the stream is lower. In most cases you will be 
surprised at the large amount of mud and sand 
brought down by a single freshet. 

But where does the sand come from? To 
determine this let us examine some of the rocks 
in the stream and along its banks. Among 
these will be found granites, syenites, gneiss 
and many other quartz-bearing rocks. These 
rocks, with the exception of the sandstone, are 
made up of small fragments of quartz mixed 
with feldspar, mica or hornblende and are 
known as crystaline rocks. The fragments of 
quartz being lighter than the other ingredients, 
are carred onward by the stream, that which is 
left behind being in many cases more soluble 
or more easily decomposed, is reduced to a fine 
powder, which mixed with the water becomes 
mud, which in time may be carried by the 
stream to its flood plain and become soil. The 
frost aids greatly in the decomposition of these 
rocks. 

Thus all along its course each decomposing 
rock is furnishing its portion that is deposited 
by the stream along its course and some of 
which finds its way to the sea. If the stream 
has its source in mountains or hills where there 
are granite and similar rocks or sandstones, the 
amount of sand which it brings down will be 
large, while if it be in limestone, or slate the 
amount of sand will be small. In many places 
a dam can not be made that will be of use, as 
it soon becomes filled with sand, rendering it 
useless, 

The best place, however, for the study of sand 


is the ocean beach. In many places it seems to 
be nothing but sand and water. The sandy 
beach stretching as far along the water’s edge 
as eye can see and extending many miles inland. 

As you watch the unceasing dash of the 
waves against the shores you would probably 
think that nothing but walls of stone could 
withstand this constant lash of the waves. The 
shores have in the sand a better armor than if 
lined by solid walls of basalt, for these would in 
time be worn away, but the waves have little 
effect upon shores protected by this armor of 
sand. Itthusserves as barrier to keep it 
within its bounds and prevents its washing 
away the land. 





HAWTHORNE. 








BY S. E. L. 
A biographical sketch usually begins with 
the date and place of its subject’s birth. And it 


seems eminently fitting that he whose rank 
among nineteenth century American writers is 
unquestioned, should have opened his eyes ¢ 
the light on the Fourth of July, when th 
tury itself was but four years old. As to the 
place, not only does the name of Hawthorne 
bring up visions of New England, but rivets 
our attention to that part of New England 
that holds in its midst historic Salem. Haw- 
thorne in his description of the Faun of Prax- 
itelles, says that the “idea grows coarse with 
the handling,” and something of the same feel- 
ing comes over the ordinary writer as he at- 
tempts to describe the vision of Hawthorne 
that floats in upon him as he reads his writ- 
ings or looks upon the wood portraits sketched 
by delicate’ and jacile pens. For above and 
beyond all the changes that came to the mortal 
soars the immortal Hawthorne 
“With genius so shrinking and rare, 
That you hardly at first see the strength that 
is there.” 


© cCen= 


Subtle is the word used by critics to describe 
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his genius and one of his biographers says 
“So well does the word describe him that even 
as he writes Hawthorne and his power seem 
to glide away and ‘never come back any more,’ 
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save as vision so filmy evanescent and beauti- 
ful that to grasp it is to cause it to disappear.” 
The expression “never come back any more” 
is one with which Hawthorne invariably ended 
the stories which his childish imagination pro- 
duced for the entertainment of his mother and 
sister, and is thought to have been induced by 
the fact that when he was but four years old, 
his father, a sea-faring man, left home on a 
voyage. Weary months of watching and 
waiting wore on, but the father “never came 
back any more.” Or, it may have been only 
the childish display of that tendency which in 
his later years gave to his great works that 
wierdness of close that to some is so exquisite 
to others sa unsatisfactory. The atmosphere 
of the Puritan home was of a somber tint be- 
cause of the absent father, and the boy Haw- 
thorne seems ta have led a rather gloomy and 
solitary life. He himself says that as a child 
he was “grievously disinclined to go to school,” 
but in spite of this fact there was samething 
in this boy that loved solitude and reveled in 
Spenser, Bunyan and in the Newgate Calendar, 
that won the heart of his school master, the 
well-known Worcester, and there is said to be 
still in existence the dictionary on the ily leaf 
of which is written: “To Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne with respect of Joseph E. Worcester.” 

When Hawthorne was fourteen years old his 
mother moved and the boy’s solitary walks were 
changed from the streets of Salem to the lakes 
and forests of Maine. At seventeen he ertered 
Bowdoin College and became a classmate of 
Longfellow and Cheever and a college mate of 
Franklin Pierce. Some authorities say that 
like Lowell, he was rather an idle college stu- 
dent, others say he excelled in classical studies, 
particularly Latin, but sa shy was he that he 
always paid a fine rather than make a declama- 
tion. At twenty-one he graduated and returned 
to Salem. While in college he edited a paper 
and wrote some of his shorter tales, and the 
latter he continued to do when again in Salem, 
but so hard was he to please and so distrustful 
of his own ability that most of them never saw 
any light, save that of the fire, and those that 
did find their way into print attracted so little 
attention that their author found literature a 
very precarious means of livelihood. ‘‘But,” he 


wrote to his mother, “I don’t want to be a 
doator and live by men’s diseases nor a lawyer 
and live by men’s quarrels, nor yet a minister 
and live by men’s sins, so I see no course open 
to me, but to be an author,” and sa he wrote 
by day and walked by night, but America’s 
poet novelist was as unnoticed as the dingy 
books among which he delved. In 1837 he 
callected some of the tales spun in his seclusion 
and calling them “Twice Told,” he sent them 
out to make their way in the world. But in 
spite of Longfellow’s generous review of the 
them, “he piped and the world failed to dance; 
he wept and the world failed to mourn,” and 
Hawthorne acknowledged himself “the most 
unknown author in America.” Bancroft now 
stepped in and offered his friend what the pub- 
lic refused, a means of living, but he must 
weigh coal and salt at the port of Boston for 
his $1,200 salary. This “visionary man” 
faithfully performed his duties at Long Wharf, 
became a favorite of sailors and superior offi- 
cers, listened, learned and dreamed and at the 
close of the administration found his way with 
Margaret Fuller and Dana into the Brook 
Karm community. This seemed a_ little 
strange for a man of Hawthorne’s temperament, 
but he himself says that an appearance which 
did him the honor ito assume his name milked 
the cows, hoed potatoes and raked hay. The 
real Me was never there. 

That the author Hawthorne was not contin- 
ually absent is proved by the fact that the sur- 
roundings of Brook Farm with the suggestions 
and impressions they gave, are the ground 
work for the Blithedale Romance, written later. 
In 1841 he married Miss Sophia Peabody and 
took his bride to the old Manse, so long the 
abode of the pastors of Concord, but which 
Hawthorne has so described in his Mosses that 
one would fancy it the one place in all the 
world that should have been the birthplace and 
life-long home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. That 
aloofness which is so often mentioned of 
Hawthorne characterized his life at the Manse. 
And George Wm. Curtis says “sometimes, in 
the forenoon, a darkly-clad figure was seen in 
the little garden, putting in corn or melon seed 
and gravely hoeing. It was a brief apparition. 
The farmer going to town and seeing the soli- 
tary cultivator, lost his faith in the fact and 
thought that he had dreamed, when upon 
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returning he saw no sign of life, ex- 
cept perhaps on Monday a_ ghostly shirt 
flapping spectrally in the distant orchard. 
Day dawned and _ darkened’ over the 
lonely house. Summer with buds and and bird 
voices came singing in from the South and 
clad the old ash trees in deeper green, the old 
Manse in profounder mystery. Gorgeous 
autumn came to visit the story teller in his lit- 
tle western study, and departing wept rain- 
bows among his trees. Winter impatiently 
swept down the hill opposite, rifling the 
trees of each last clinging bit of summer, as if 
thrusting aside opposing barriers and deter- 
But his white 
robe floated around the old Manse, ghostly as 


mined to search the mystery. 


the decaying surplice of the pastor’s portrait, 
and in the snowy seclusion of winter the mys- 
tery was as mysterious as ever.” 

Ismerson, Thoreau, Channing, Whittier and 
finally Curtis himself were seen to alight at 
“the two tall gate posts of rough hewn stone” 
that was all. 

After five years the Manse was again wanted 
by one of the pastors and Hawthorne must 
move: 

Bancroft, now in Polk’s Cabinet, offered him 
a position, and in 1846, Hawthorne, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne and the “golden-haired Una” moved to 
the Custom House in Salem and there amidst 
his duties as a custom house official, he did 
some of the thinking that produced in 1850 
“The Scarlet Letter,” which matchless story 
in the opinion of critics vies with “Marble 
Faun” as his greatest work and placed him 
among the world’s masters of romance. Tyler 
succeeded Polk and Hawthorne left the Cus- 
tom House for a home in Lennox, where he 
In 1851 


“The Blithedale Romance” was given ta the 


wrote the “House of Seven Gables.” 


public and in 1852, after an absence of six 
years, he moved to Concord again and bought 
“Wayside,” a queer little house near Walden 
Pond, and not far from Emerson’s home. 
From here as at the old Manse he viewed the 
sluggish river beside which he lived for three 
weeks, he says, before he found which way the 
current ran. Again the President changed and 
his old college mate Franklin Pierce, occupied 
the White House. During the campaign Haw- 
thorne wrote a biography of Pierce, which 


brought harsh criticism upon him from North- 
ern friends, anong whom ‘Pierce seems to have 
been but little liked. In 1853, quite against his 
inclination, he was made United States Consul 
at Liverpool. During his stay in England he 
seems to have met none of her literary persons, 
save the Brownings. And those who have 
read “Our Old Home” say it is very evident 
that he did not fancy English people. At the 
close of the duties in Liverpool he and his 
family traveled on the continent and finally set- 
tled in Rome. Here he wandered among the 
catacombs and cathedrals, admired, studied and 
almost reconstructs for us the ruins which made 
Rome for him a city of “ponderous remem- 
brances,” stood enraptured before famous 
paintings, which he analyzes with an_ insight 
that seems second only to that of the artist 
himself, gazes upon statuary and then talks 
about it until we feel more than unaided we 
should see, sketched a little, mused more, re- 
turned to England and wrote “Marble Faun,” 
which was published there under the _ title 
“Transformation.” 

After seven years absence he stepped upon 
his native land, only to find the Civil War im- 
minent. With wondrous delicacy he “bathes 
with poetic tints life’s most prosaic elements,” 
with amazing skill depicts the human heart and 
the ravages of sin upon the individual soul 
and those with whom it comes in contact, but 
this strife between brother and brother was a 
sight before which he staggered as under a 
mighly blow. He couldn’t work, and with his 
old friend, Franklin Pierce, started in quest of 
health. They had spent the night at Plymouth 
and Pierce entered the room in the morning 
only to find that the eyelids had closed for the 
last time over the mellow gray eyes. And in 
1864, on a charming day in a New England 
spring, friends laid to rest in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery that form which men called Haw- 
thorne. His life, says one, was singularly free 
from worldly pre-occupation and vulgar effort 
and was as pure and simple and unsonhisticated 
as his work. He lived primarily in his domes- 
tic affections, which were of the tenderest, and 
then without eagnerness or pretension, but with 
a great deal of quiet devotion in his charming 
art which remain as a work too exquisite to 
pass away. Surely 
“A frame so robust with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 
Were worth the descent from Olympus to 


meet.” 
ALTON, ILLS., December, 1897. 
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GRAMMAR AND RAPID ADDITION, 
J. P. MCCASKEY 


Do you teach grammar? Don't waste much time 
on ‘the text-book until pupils know nouns from 
verbs and adjectives from prepositions, ete. Know 
twenty-five or thirty rules. If they are not in the 
book you use, make them, or get them from another 
book! Have everybody write and commit them-:to 
memory, whether understood or not, Don't ex- 
pect the impossibility of having everybody under- 
stand everything. Know twenty-five or thirty 
Have them wt 


good detinitions, en out by every- 


bedy and committed to memory, whether under 
stood or not. Take page after page of your read 
ers, go over them diligently for nouns, and nothing 
else. Use rules and detinitions here and there as 
you can. Then for other parts of speech, one at 


a time, using rules and definitions so far as possi 


ble. Let the boys and girls weigh the words—in 
the hand, if you choose-—to get the heft of ‘them, 
and see how they fit to the detinitions Gradually 


light will come, and they will know that it is com 
ing. When somewhat familiar w rules take the 
words as they come on the printed page of reader 
or book, giving rules only and nothing else. VPres- 
ently they will have some working knowledge of 


grammar so as to make the study of the text-book 


more profitable. It is a good thing at this stage 
and afterwards to keep a small blank book for in 
correct English they may hear, these expressions to 
be corrected in class with rules his practical ex 


ercise enables the pupil to get grammar out of the 
book and into the life, in his everyday thought and 
speech. 

Do you teach arithmetic? Don't think it the great- 
est thing on the list, nor have too many divisions 
of the subject, nor teach it too much. Better throw 
your slates out of the window than to do this. But 
teach it hard, and compel as rapid work as possi- 
ble. When a pupil has become an expert in the 
matter in hand, let him or her be excused until an- 
other subject is taken up. 
do not Know how to add, that if I were teaching 
arithmetic, I would have plenty of rapid addition. 
I think I would put a problem on the board—say 
12x16, twelve rows of sixteen figures each—and 
keep it there as a perpetual challenge to the school 
that they cannot add. If anybody made a very 


So often boys and girls 


high record on tests against time, I would excuse 
him. Changing a very few figures in the problem 
will make it new almost in a second The entire 


school might have this exercise once or perhaps 


twice a week. Mark time and change the prob- 
lem when the time is up, no matter who is late on 
it. Hammered upon it in this way through the 


grades, gradually simple addition would be so mas- 
tered as to become almost automatic, and you would 
be remembered gratefully for having made it so. 





But much more can be taught from this challenge 
problem than rapid addition, “To-morrow this will 
be a forest, first line, oaks; second, hickorles; third, 
pines; fourth, maples, ete. I want to see how 
many know what these trees look like, and can de. 
scribe them and thelr fruit. Get leaves, or plet 
ures, or look carefully at the trees themselves and 
read descriptions of them df you can, so that you 
can deseribe them,” After some attention to the 
trees, until pupils are able to tell where different 
kinds of trees are growing in the city, from having 
seen and recognized and become somewhat = Inter. 
ested In them, let the problem stand for native 
flowering plants, ‘foreign plants in our yards and 
gardens, fruit trees, garden vegetables, fleld pro- 
duets, Insects, birds, beasts, fishes, men, monkeys, 
dogs, metals, rocks, shells, capitals, punctuation 
marks, feet in poetry, ships, mechanics’ tools, farm- 
ing implements, weapons of war, musical instru 
ments, ete, ete. Touch geography, grammar, phys 
lology, spelling, history, astronomy, anything, ev 
erything, to awaken attention and give 
many new things to think about, and many new 
facts of uusual interest outside the ordinary rou 
tine of school work. ‘Phe variety here depends 
upon the Ingenuity of the teacher; and the time of 
the exereise, under the lead of a live teacher, would 
never be long enough to exhaust interest in the 
subject. 

They must know the multiplication table and the 
tables of denominate numbers, matters 
Which afford a geod chance for fast work. Half 


simple 


the arithmetic is fractions in one form or another. 
Play with fractions as experts play base ball, And 
the square and cube roots are really no harder 
than long division to a boy or girl of brains who ts 
awake, attentive, and observant, 
The attraction of matter to matter is gravitation; 
the attraction of soul to soul is love.—Josiah Strong. 
By their,own deeds men go downward, 
By them men mount upward all; 
Like the diggers of a well 
And like the builders of a wall. 
Edward Arnold. 


Be not afraid, O toilers up the height! 
The gods are very near, tho’ out of sight; 
They reach out helpful hands and say, “Come high- 
om 
All earnest souls must climb if they aspire. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Every man who cheats in trade, who lies in poli- 


‘ties, who is false in religion, every man who slan- 


ders his neighbor at the tea-table for amusement, or 
his opponent in the newspaper for advancement or 
for money, he is helping to pull down the republic 
our fathers builded.—Gail Hamilton. 
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LITERATURE. 
LORD ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Alfred Tennyson, the son of a Lincolnshire cler- 
gyman, was born August 6, 1809, He was one of a 
family of 11 children, seven of whom were sons. 
Three of the brothers—Frederick, Charles and Al- 
fred —were poets, and all educated at Cambridge. 
White a student at Cambridge Tennyson distin- 
rim- 
which won him the chancellor’s medal. 


or 


guished himself by writing a poem envitled 
buctoo,” 
The death of his father in 1830 compelled him to 
leave college without a degree. Tennyson's first 
published poems did not meet with great success 
aud his second attempt, issued in 1833 under the 
tile of “Poems Chietly Lyrical by Alfred Tenny- 
son,” met with very harsh criticism. 

About nine years later, however, he issued two 
volumes containing many of his former poems, con- 
siderably altered, together with many new ones, The 
great poeticai genius of the author was at once 
recognized and his popularity has never since abat- 
ed. The English people everywhere are such ad- 
mirers of his poetry that they commit much of it to 
memory and are always ready with a quotation. 

After the death of Wordsworth Tennyson was 
made poet laureate, in which capacity he has wri:- 
ten a number of choice poems, among which “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” is a great favorite. 
“In Memoriam” is considered one of Tennyson's 
finest productions. It is an elegy written on the 
death of Arthur Hallam, a schoolmate, who was en- 
gaged to be married to Tennyson’s sister. 

Tennyson always led a very quiet life, caring lit- 
tle for society, but greatly beloved by those who 
knew him well. He lived a great part of his life 
at Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. In his later 
years he had a beautiful summer home at Ald- 
worth, a view of which is here shown. , 

In this home he died on October 6, 1892. At his 
funeral services in Westminster Abbey on October 
12, 1892, his beautiful poem, “Crossing the Bar,” 
was sung by the choir. His body now lies in the 
Poet's Corner, by the side of Robert Browning. 

E. C. Stedman says of him: ‘This poet has Con- 
victions; he is not a pupil, but a master and reaches 
intellectual greatness. His verses still bewitch 
youths and artists by their sentiments and beauty, 
but their thought takes hold of thinkers and men 
of the world. In technical excellence, as an artist 
ir verse, Alfred Tennyson is the greatest of modern 
poets.” 

The editor of the Interior, writing of Tennyson’s 
“Testimony to Christ,” says in part: 


“We cannot be too grateful for the fact that dur- 





Wh, 


By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Publishers of the 
Household Edition of Tennyson’s Poems and the Rolfe’s 
Students’ Series, Boston and Chicago. 





ing his over 50 fruitful years the chiefest poet of 
his time was so deeply religious, so profoundly 
Christian. Always a thinker not less than poet, 
singularly open to all the voices of the time, the 
achievement and maintenance of his Christian faith 
in spite of all the subtle and tremendous drifts 
toward the agnostic form of modern skepticism, 
was itself a victory. It was a victory the more sizg- 
niticant because gained by no slightest evasion of 
difficulties but at the very center of the most criti- 
es: intellectual conflict of the century. Speueor. 
Diurwin, Huxley. George Eliot, men end women of 
that sort, who, if they ever had faith made ship- 
Wrecl of it as they sailed into the new seas of mod- 
erm thcught—were among Tennyson's contempora- 
ries. As for himself, 
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“ He fought his doubts and gathered strength; 

He would not make his judgment blind. 

He faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them.’ 

“A writer in the English Quarierly Review, speak- 
ing from intimate personal acquaintance, names as 
kis most striking characteristic his ‘absolutely un- 
impeachable veracity.’ This veracity of thought 
and of belief kept secure and clear the ‘master 
light’ of all his seeing. Initio what one-sided agnos- 
ticism he might have slid, had it not been for the 
unique friendship, above all the death, of Arthur 
Hallam, who can say? Mut, as it is, Hallam, the 
friend, whom Mr. Gladstone declares to have been 
the noblest youth he ever knew will be as immortal 
as the poet himself, and the shining memory of him 
will forever be associated with the poet’s victorious 
virdication of the solar truth of the Christian faith 
—faith in the vision of Chrst as 

“‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love.’ 

“It is not of course claimed by anyone that Ten- 
nyson wholly escaped the withering touch of the 
agnostic spirit of his time; but now that the distant 
reaction has set in, in the movement of ithe yet 
larger and saner thought of the day, it grows pla‘ner 
than ever that ‘In Memoriam’ is not only the great- 
est, but really the most representative, poem ofthe 
century. 

“Even though certain of the later utterances of the 
poet betray symptoms of the agnostic effort at 
breathing in a vacuum, the last one of all which he 
expressly desired to have always printed at the end 
of every collection of his poems, ‘Crossing the Bar,’ 
is in its way as theistic as the twenty-third Psalm, 
if not also as Christian as the outcry of the great 
apostle in view of his own finished course. It is the 
supreme testimony to the one Lord and Savior of the 
world, of whom as his latest word he declared: 

““T hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the harbor bar.’ 

“Mr. Gladstone, whose own life has known all the 

power of Tennyson’s Christian faith, says of him: 
“More than half a century ago I marked him 
As a far Alp, and loved to watch the sunrise 
Dawn on his ample brow.’ 

“A Mr. Wilson once speaking of Christ as an ex- 
ample of failure, ‘Do you,’ said Tennyson, ‘call that 
failure which has altered the belief and social rela- 
tions of the whole world? 

“But this personal testimony of Tennyson to 
Christ, as an everyday affair, has not been more 
interestingly stated than by his niece, Miss Agnes 
Weld, in her article in the November Contemporary 
Review. He was, she says, pre-eminently a man 
of prayer. And referring to certain delightful walks 
with him, she speaks of how he would express his 
delight at his father making a companion of him: 
‘God is with us now as we two are walking togeth- 


er, just as truly as Christ was with the two disci- 














TENNYSON’S HOMF, 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., PubSlishers of the 
Household Edition of Tennyson’s Poems and the Rolfe’s 
Students’ veries. 





ples on the way to Emmaus; we cannot see Him, 
but He, the Father and the Savior and the Spirit, is 
neare", perhaps, now, than then to those who are 
not afraid to believe the words of the apostles 
about the actual and the real presence of God and 
his Christ with all who yearn for it.’ ‘I should he 
sorely afraid,’ he added, ‘to live my life without 
God’s presence, but to feel that He is by my side 
now, just as much as you are, that is the very joy 
of my hear’ As he was saying such things, Miss 
Welc remarks, ‘I looked on Tennyson and the glory 
of God rested on his face, and I felt that the pres- 
ence of the Most High had indeed overshadowed 
him.’ ” 
Read every poem written by Tennyson that you 
ean find in your readers. For supplementary read- 
ing a careful study of “Enoch Arden” will well re- 
pay the effort to master ir. It is published along 
with several other poems in No. 37, Riverside Lit- 
erature Series; price 15¢c; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and Chicago. The same house also pub- 

lishes Tennyson’s poems comptete. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Howe’er it be. it seems to me 

‘Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 





But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
That Honor feels. 


—Locksley Hall. 
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Ifappy he 
With such 5 mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in ail things high 
Comes easy to him; and, though he trip and fall, 
H[e shall not blind his soul with clay. 


—The Princess. 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dear selves to higher things. 
—In Memoriam. 


MEETING OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION, 





‘he Educational Press <Association of America 
will hold an important. meeting at Chattanooga 
during the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association, 
February 22-24. Following is the program: 

“The Scope of Educational Journalism,’ George 
I. Brown, editor Public School Journal, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


Discussion—Led by C. W. Bardeen, editor School 
Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Ossian H. Lang, School 
Journal, New York; G. R. Gtenn, State School Com- 
missioner of Georgia, editor Southern School Jour- 
nal; A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Bos:on, Mass.; O. T. Corson, State ‘Schoo: Commis- 
sioner of Ohio, editor Ohio Educational. Month‘y. 


“Best Ways vo Secure Subscriptions,” S. Y. Gillan, 
editor Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Yiscussion—Led by C. M. Parker, editor School 
News, Taylorville, Ill.; H. M. Pattengill. editor 
School Moderator, Lansing, Mich.; Wm. G. Smith, 
editor School Education, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. A. 
Bell, editor Indiana Schoo! Journal, Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

“How to Promote Advertising in Educational 
Journals,” Wm. G. Bruce, editor School Board Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion—Led by J. G. Reynolds, editor Amer- 
ican Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo.; M. A. 
Cassidy. editor The Southern School, Lexington, 
Ky.; Tom F. McBeath, editor Florida School Ex- 


ponent, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Foliowing this all the editors will expect President 
John McDonald to make a few timely remarks ip 
regard to the election of president at Milwaukee. 

There will be a very low rate and excellent through 
car service from St Louis to Chattanooga over the 
Louisville & Nashville, aud the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroads. The St. Louis party 
will leave here Monday evening, Feb. 21st. We 
hope the delegations from Kansas, Iowa and the 
West will arrange to go on the same train. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCB 
AT CHATTANOOGA. 





ence of the National Educational Association will 
be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, February 22-24, 1898. The 
morning and evening sessions will be devoved to 
regular discussions and the afternoon sessions to 
conferences on important subjects. “The Mission 
of the Elementary School,” “The Township High 
School,” “Vacation Schoois’” and “Continuous Ses- 
sions at Norinal Schools” are among the topics 
which wiil be discussed by experts from the superin- 
tendent’s point of view. “What can chiid study con- 
tribute to the science of education?’ is a question 
that will be treated with a view of ascertaining the 
limits of the services that may be rendered by in- 
vestigations in this line. The aesthetic side of edu- 
cation will receive attention in a paper on “The In- 
fluence of Music and Music Study Upon Character,” 
and in an address by Dr. Harris on “The Value of 
the Tragic and the Comic in Education.” Gov. 
Robert L. Taylor, one of the famous orators of the 
South, will deliver an address of welcome. The 
famous Dr. Scovel of Wooster, O., has promised an 
address on “Realizing the Final Aim of Educi- 
tion.” 


State Superintendent Grace E. Patton has agreed 
to organize a conference of State superintendents. 
The Herbart society promises an interesting pro- 
gram for its sessions. The afternoon conferences 
will take up “School Hygiene,” “Promotion” and 
“The Improvement of our Common Schools.” A 
youth wko passes through the elementary schools, 
the high school. the college and the professional 
school enters his profession in America two or three 
years later than if he had studied in the schools of 
England, France and Germany, and it is hoped that 
these conferences will bring to light some causes of 
this waste of time and effort in our schools. 


The hotels have agreed to make the usual reduc- 
tion in rates. The Southeastern Passenger Asso- 
ciation has adopted a rate of one first-class fare 
for the round trip to Chattanooga, and favorable 
rates are expected from the other passenger associa- 
tions. The views of scenery from Lookout Moun- 
tain are unsurpassed. The municipal authorities 
of Chattanooga are taking steps to prodive for the 
superintendents and educators who will attend the 
meetings a grand, good time. 


For this meeting the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. will sell round trip tickets from St. Louis 
to Chattanooga and return for $14.50. Tickets on 
sale Feb. 20th and 21st, good to return up to and 
includirg the 25th. 
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Current Events. 


I pDITED BY D. M,. HARR 





National So far the Dingley bill has failed to 
Revenues. raise revenue suflicient to meet the 
expenses of the Government. During the first 


four months of the operation of the law the deficit 
has been about $45,000,000. rhe enemies of the 
law pronounce it a dismal failure, and predict that 
the Government will have to sell more bonds in or- 
der to meet its obligations. On the other hand, 
the friends of the law claim that it has accomplish 
ed all they expected of it. They say that in the 
course of the next six months the deficit will dis- 
appear, and that there will be a surplus in the 
Treasury. The failure of the measure to provide 
sutlicient revenue, it is claimed, is due to the fact 
that importers anticipated the law, and rushed in 
foreign goods in such quantities as to meet the de- 
mands of the country for several months. The 
enormous imports during last March, April, May 
and June produced a surplus under the Wilson 
tariff for ihe first time during its existence. Mr. 
Dingley expresses himself as entirely satisfied with 
the workings of his law. The fact that the reve- 
nue has gradually increased during the first four 
months under the new law is considered proof that 
the expectations of its friends are well founded. 
The present indications are that there will be no 
tariff legislation of any kind during the present 
session of Congress. It will be better for business 
of all kinds to have no changes for the present, at 
least. 





Steel Barges on St. Louis is by nature the center of 

the Mississippi. the greatest grain region on the earth. 
A vast territory is tributary to this city. The 
greatest river in the world flows by the city on the 
east. This great highway of traflic and trade has, 
however, been but little used since the introduction 
of railroads. The time bas come when St. Louis 
must make use of the Mississippi, or else see her 


immense grain trade taken from her. Already 
the great bulk of the grain grown in St. Louis ter- 
titory is carried to the sea by way of Galveston 
and New Orleans. The cost of transportation by 
rail from St. Louis to the sea is so great that it does 
not pay to handle grain, except that grown in the 
immediate vicinity. If the river could be utilized 
the problem would be solved. It is claimed that 
steel barges can be built at moderate cost, and 
that they would carry grain to the sea for three 
cenis per bushel. The barges ild be so light 
that they could run with three feet of water. In 
view of such facts, it seems almost incredible that 
St. Louis enterprise has not already tested the ques- 


tion. Not only are the grain merchants of other cities 
taking our business, but the wholesale jobbers of 


New York are driving St. Louis merchants out of 
rexas. Freight rates from New York to all points 
in ‘Texas are now lower than St. Louis rates, The 
rich men of St. Louis cannot afford to sit still and 
see their city converted into a way station. We 
need something besides talk. 


China’s The powers of Europe are quarreling 

Crisis. over China just as they have been 
quarreling over Turkey for the last century. The 
Chinese people have ceased to be a factor in the 
governments of the world, and their empire is 
threatened with destruction. The war with Japan 
revealed the weakness and the rottenness of China 
as it had never before been exposed. China was 
so poor that she was unable to raise $200,000,000 
among her own people to pay the Japanese indem- 
nity. She was compelled to turn to Russia and 
France for the money to pay the first installments. 
Japan still holds Wei-Hai-Wei as security for the 
payment of another installment. Just now China 
is trying to negotiate a loan. The Russians, the 
Germans, the French and the English all want to 
supply the money. Of course whoever gets the 
loan will have to have security. If Russia secures 
it she will want to take control of the internal rev- 
enues of the Chinese provinces, in addition to the 
customs already pledged. England is also trying 
to drive a hard bargain. China refuses to give the 
securities demanded by the British, and threatens 
to turn to Russia forthwith, if she cannot get bet- 
ter terms than the British offer. The Peking cor- 
respondent of the London Times says: 

“The security would be the land tax, which 
would remain under Chinese administration. China 
in return would give Russia a monopoly of the rail- 
roads and mines north of the great wall, open a 
port as a terminus of a railway (trans-Siberian), 
and would agree that a Russian should succeed Sir 
Robert Hart as director of Chinese imperial mari- 
time customs, If these conditions should be per- 
mitted British trade interests would suffer severe- 
i.” 

For several years Sir Robert Hart has held the 
post he now holds, and he has conducted his office 
in the interest of British tradesmen. If Russia 
should succeed in displacing him, it would be a 
master-stroke, and would hasten events rapidly, Al- 
ready Russia has secured the dismissal of J. Me- 
Leavy Brown, Chief of Corean customs. This bold 
step has greatly exasperated the British. Japan 
is also very sore over the aggression of Russia in 
Corea. The gathering of British and Japanese 
fleets in Corean waters are believed to threaten 
war, but Russia knows how far to go. It has 
been apparent for years that the Muscovite power 
contemplated the seizure of Northern China. The 
eccupation of Port Arthur is an integral part of the 
trans-Siberian railway scheme. The probabilities 
are that Russia will simply ask for the right to 
winter her Pacific fleet at Port Arthur, but the 
final issue is inevitable. 
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Norway A bitter quarrel between Norway and 
and Sweden. Sweden of long standing has broken 
out afresh. The two countries are united under one 
King and have a common Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a common diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice. The Norwegians demand that the two king- 
doms shall each have an independent roreign and 
diplomatic policy. This demand grows out of the 
difference between the two countries in regard to 
their commercial and foreign alliances. Norway is 
devoted to free trade, while Sweden is strongly 
committed to protection. Norway is in close sym- 
pathy with France and Russia, while Sweden is in- 
timately affiliated to the Triple Alliance. King Os- 
ear is a close personal friend of the German Em- 
peror, who makes no secret of his dislike of the 
Norwegians. In Norway there has been for years 
a very powerful sentiment in favor of withdrawing 
from the union and establishing a republic. The 
situation now is regarded as well nigh hopeless. A 
joint committee of leading statesmen of the two 
kingdoms has recently closed its labors without be- 
ing able to reach any compromise acceptable to the 
governments at Christiana and Stockholni. The 
differences between the two peoples are too great 
to be removed by compromise. Great excitement 
prevails throughout Norway, as it is believed that 
Sweden, under King Oscar, will resort to military 
force in order to reduce the people to subjection. 





Politics The Japanese Cabinet, known as the 
in Japane Matsukata Ministry, has resigned, 
and Count Ito, former Premier, has been asked to 
form a new Ministry. Count Ito is universally con- 
ceded to be the greatest Japanese statesman. He 
is strongly anti-Russian in his sympathies. He is 
said to be bent on getting even with Russia for hav- 
ing forced the Mikado to surrender the fruits of his 
victories at the close of the China-Japanese war. 
Russian aggressions in Corean, and in Northern 
Chiua are very offensive to Count Ito, and his re- 
turn to power is believed to indicate a more aggres- 
sive foreign policy. Count Ito recently passed 
through the United States, and made an extended 
tour in Burope. He is liberal in his views, and un- 
der him Japan will show her international strength. 
Japan holds Wei-Hai-Wei, which, like Port Arthur, 
commands the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. As yet Japan has 
quite as strong a position as Russia, and if Great 
Britain co-operates with the Mikado, Russia will 
have to calla halt. leeling against Russia is run- 
ning deep and strong in Japan. The Japanese 
press, with remarkable unanimity, urges the Gov- 
ernment to take a bold and aggressive stand against 
the assaults of the European powers upon Chinese 
territory. The probability of an alliance between 
England and Japan is strong. 
The Business The commercial agencies keep strict 
Revival. watch on the business transactions of 
the country, week by week, and their reports are 


everywhere accepted by business men as a fair in- 
dex of the condition of trade. According to these re- 
ports, there were fewer business failures in 1897 
than in any year since 1893, and the average lia- 
bilities per failure were smaller than in any other 
year during the last twenty-three, except four. Ac- 
cording to official reports, there are now employed 
in a few states 500,000 men. who were idle one year 
ago, and in many instances wages have been vol- 
untarily advanced. _ The iron industry, the barom- 
eter of trade, is very active, and many manufactur- 
ers have orders for deliveries far in the future. 
The cotton industry languishes, but wool is active. 
Our exports are still far in advance of our imports. 
Stocks and bonas have sustained high prices for 
several months. The revenues are improving, and 
the friends of the Dingley bill confidently assert 
that the present deficit will disappear in the first 
six months of the present year. The gold reserve 
is at high water mark. The Treasury now con- 
tains over $160,000,000 of gold, the largest reserve 
since 1890. ‘Lhe bank clearings of the country have 
been the heaviest since 1892, the record-breaking 
year. The railroads have done a thriving busi- 
ness, and at the opening of the new year the pros- 
pect is brighter than it has been since 1892. The 
monetary situation has not changed, but the dread 
of financial disaster has disappeared. The Indian- 
apolis Monetary Commission submitted its report 
this week, but too late to permit us to give a sum- 
mary of its contents. Upon the whole, the outlook 
is brighter than it has been in many years. St. 
Louis has enjoyed a large share of the prosperity 
of the country. The bank clearings of the city ex- 
ceeded those of last year by $208,000,000, and were 
far the largest in the history of the city. 





Klondike Before Congress adjourned for the 

Relief. holidays it voted an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the relief of suffering miners in the 
Klondike region. The British Government has con- 
sented to the passage of United States troops to be 
used as guards over Canadian territory, and it has 
been arranged so that the relief expedition shall be 
executed jointly by the United States army and a 
force of mounted Canadian police. Our troops 
will proceed with the relief stores to Skaguay, 
where they will be joined by the Canadians, about 
forty in number, and the two forces will then be- 
gin to march to where the relief is needed. The 
Canadian Government will waive all customs regu- 
lations, admitting the stores of supplies free of all 
duty. Mr. Sifton, Canadian Minister of the Inte 
rior, was in Washington last week and perfected ar- 
rangements with the Washington authorities for 
the joint expedition. The Canadian Government 
has a number of military posts on the route, which 
will be placed at the service of the American Gov- 
ernment for relief purposes. Mr. Sifton, who is 
familiar with the different routes, says that White 
Pass. commonly called the lake route, is the only 
practicable road. It is the intention of the Cana- 
dian Government to have a detachment of 250 meu 
in the territory within the next thirty days. The 
idea of using reindeer will be given up, as it is dif- 
ficult to manage them wthout numerous relay sta- 
tions. The expedition will leave Skaguay about 
February 1. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. Compare the rank of England in wealth and 
power among the nations of Europe, at the time of 
Columbus, with its rank at the present time. 
2. How was provision made, before the settle- 
ment, for the government of the colony at (a) James- 
town, (b) Plymouth? 


» 


5. Give an account of the expulsion of the Aca- 
dians from their homes, noting (a) the location of 
Acadia, (b) the reason for their expulsion, (c) other 
‘natters of importance. 

4. (a) The possession of what city depended upon 
the battle of Brandywine? (b) What was the result 
of the batfle? 

5. (a) How many years elapsed after the Declar- 
ation of Independence before the United States had 
a President? (b) Mention some civil power which 
during that time exercised any of the duties now 
devolving on the President of the United States. 

6. (a) Concerning what questions of treaty was 
John Jay sent to England, in Washington’s admin- 
istration? (b) How was Jay’s treaty received by 
the people of this country? 

7. The famous Kentucky and Vinginia resolutions 
of 1798 declared that, when the federal government 
exceeded its right, States could unite in refusing 
obedience. When and how was this question of the 
right of States settled? 

8. (a) What was one of the leading principles or 
legislative acts of the Democratic party from 1830 
to 1860? (b) Mention a President or a candidate for 
the presidency of that party ‘during that time. 

% Assuming that the Oregon territory was not a 
part of the Louisiana purchase, (a) by what right 
iid the United States claim that territory? (b) 
What was the meaning of the political cry “fifty- 
four forty or fight” in connection with that terri- 
tory? 

10. For what public service or for the holding of 
what office are the following noted: Robert Morr's, 
John Marshall, Alexander Hamilton, Albert Galla- 
tin, John Randolph? Answer three only. 

ANSWERS. 

At the time of Columbus, England’s rank in 
weaith and power was much inferior to that of the 
present time. Spain, France and Holland were in 
advance of her. She now outranks all other coun- 
tries of Europe in hoth wealth and power. She has 
vast colonial possessions, a stable, enlightened gov- 
ernment, and the finest navy in the world. 





2. (a) The London Company sent out a colony in 
1607, under Capt. Newport. The charter contained 
no thought of self-government on the part of the 
settlers. The king appointed a council to reside in 
the colony. The Church of England was to be the 
established church. For five years all the proceeds 
of their labor was to go into a common fund, of 
which the king was to have one-fifth. (b) Plymouth 
colony was founded without consent of king of 
council, The Pilgrims met in the cabin of the 
Maytlowe: and agreed upon the laws which should 
govern them, and elected John Carver Governor. 

3. (a) Acadia was what is now’ called Nova 
Seotia. (b) The Acadians were in sympathy with 
the French, and the English feared their influence, 
and, at the same time, wanted their lands. (¢c) So 
the Acadians were assembled in their churches to 
hear the decision of the king, and many thousands 
of them were driven at the point of the bayonet 
on board English ships, and were scattered along 
the Atlantic coast in the various colonies, while 
some were taken to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. In the confusion families were sometimes 
separated, and many suffered untold hardships, 
some even dying of hunger. This enforced exile of 
the Acadians is generally considered a cruel and 
unjustifiable act on the part of the English. 

4. (a) Philadelphia. (b) A British victory. Wash- 
ington went into winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
while the British took possession of Philadelphia. 

5. (a) Nearly 13 years. (b) The Continental Con- 
eress. 

6. (a) The impressment of American seamen by 
the English, and the question of debts owed by 
Americans to the British. (b) The treaty was very 
unsatisfactory to many peopie, as it arranged for 
the payment of the debts, while it left the ques- 
tion of impressment siill unsettled. 
~ 7. In 1861-1865, by the Civil War. 

8. (a) No tariff for protection; State rights; an- 
nexation of Texas; the fugitive slave law; the sub- 
treasury bill; the Kansas Nebraska bill. (Any one.) 
(b) Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan 
(Presidents); Cass, Douglass, Breckinridge, (candi- 
didates). (Any one of the above.) 

9. (a) By right of exploration, settlement, treaty 
or purchase. (b) It was a political war cry. We 
must have 54 degrees, 40 minutes north latitude for 
our northern boundary or we would go to war with 
England, 

10. Robert Morris for his financial aid during the 
Revolution. He also signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. John Marshall was 
the most famous Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Alexander Hamilton was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet. He 
also signed the Constitution. He is noted also for 
liis wise and successful efforts to place the credit 
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of the United States on a firm and enduring basis. 
Albert Gallatin was a member of Congress, United 
States Commissioner to England, and afterwards 
Minister to England. John Randolph, member of 
Congress and four years United States Sentator. 
le has been styled the “political meteor of Con- 


gress. 





ARITHMETIC. 





1. Expiain why the first figure of a partial 
product is placed under the figure of the multiplier 
used in obtaining the partial product. 

2. Find the difference between 36 of 17 bu. 1 pk. 
4 qt., ard of 21 bu. 3 qt. 

38. Find the difference in time between San Fran- 
cisco, 122 degrees 27 minutes W., and Calcutta, 89 
degrees 19 minutes E. 

4. A can do a certain piece of work in 14 days, 
and A and B together can do the same work in 8 
days. Ifow many days ought it to take B alone to 
ithe work? 

+>. An agent’s commission on a sale of fruit was 
$51.15, the freight and storage paid by him was 
$5.20, and he remits $586.65. Find the rate of com- 
mission charged by the agent. 

6. March 18, 1897, there was due $441.96 on a 
note of $4388 at 5 per cent per annum exact inter- 
est. On what date was the note given? 

7. Find the proceeds of a note for $350 given for 
three months, and discounted at an Albany, N. Y., 
bank the day it was made, at 5 per cent per annum, 

8 A man invests $4,996 in Pullman Car stock at 
156, brokerage %, and receives semi-annual divi- 
dends of 3% per cent. Find the annual rate of In- 
come on his iuvestment. . 

9 A man bought a span of horses, a harness 
and a carriage, for $320. If he paid 144 times as 
much for the carriage as for a horse and twice as 
much for a horse as for the harness, how much did 
he pay for the carriage? 

10. Fnd in rods the perimeter of a square field 
containing 5346 A. (Correct to one decimal place.) 
ANSWERS. 

1. In order to give each figure in the partial 
products its proper local value. 

2 6 bu. 4 at. I pt. 


5. 9 hr. 52 min. 56 see. 
4. 18 2-3 days. 

5. 5 per cent. 

6. Jan. 11, 1897. 

7. $345.63. 

8 414 per cent nearly. 


» $120. 
0, 29.3 rods. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. (a) What is law as applied to human society? 
(b) Can there be society without law? Give reason 
for your answer. 
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2. What is the necessity for courts of appellate 
jurisdiction? 

3. What is the duty of the board of supervisors 
in regard to the assessments in the several towns 
and cities of the county? 

4. Name in order the three persons upon whom, 
according to the State Constitution, the powers and 
duties of the office of Governor respectively de- 
volve in case of death or disability of the Govy- 
ernor. 

5. What is the duty of legislative committees in 
regard to bills referred to them? 

6. What is the jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace (a) as to the amount of money involved. (b) 
in regard to persons charged with crime? 

7. (a) How does the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners receive office? (b) What is the 
power of this board as (a) the books and affairs of 
railroad companies; (b) in case of railroad accidents 
or criminal negligence? 

8. Name three classes of cases that can be tried 
before the United States Court. 

9. What persons are prohibited by the national 
Constitution from being presidential electors? 

10. (a) State three restrictions placed upon the 
several states by the national Constitution.  (b) 
State reasons for these restrictions. 





ANSWERS. 





1. (a) An edict or decree made by some con- 
trolling authority. 

2. In order that a review or rehearing of a cause 
by a higher tribunal may more fully meet the ends 
of justice. 

3. To equalize the valuation of the real and per- 
sonal property of the towns and cities. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Senate, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

5. To esxamine them and report thereon to the 
Legislature. 

G. (a) $200. (b) Petty crimes; in many cases the 
accused gives bail for appearance at a higher court. 

7 (a) Appointment by the Governor and confirm- 
ation by the Senate. (bp) They have access to the 
books and they have the power to suggest changes 
in regard to rates of traffic, ete. (c) The power of 
investigation with the view of fixing the responsi- 
bility. 

S. Cases arising under the U. S. Constitution, the 
laws of Congress, and treaties, those affecting for- 
eigners; those be‘ween different States, or the cit- 
izens of different States, ete. 

9 No member of Cclgress nor civil officer can 
be an elector. 

lu. (a) See gar 1@. ait. I, U. S. Constitution. 
(b) These rights properly belong to the general 
government and the exercise of them. by the States 
might involve the whole country in war. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


} 


1. What causes the sun in this latitude to ap- 
proach the zenith in June and to sink toward the 
soutnern horizon in December? 

2. Show (a) how the Alps affect the climate o1 
Italy. (b) how the Andes affect the climate of Chili. 

3. Locate the following and state some important 
historical fact connected with each: (a) Lake Cham- 
plain; (b) Boston; (c) St. Augustine. 

4. What great comercial city at or near the delta 
of (a) the Ganges; (b) the Nile; (c) the Mississippi? 

5. Mention four countries outside of Europe in 
which the Spanish language is principally used. 

6. Describe the drainage of France. 

7. (a) Between what points does the Northern 
pacific Railroad extend? (b) What citles at the 
termini of the Erie Canal? 

8. Locate the following cities and state for what 
each is noted: (a) Edinburg; (b) Venice; (c) Athens; 
(d) Rio Janeiro. 

9. To what river system does the outlet of eacn 
of the following lakes belong: (a) Chautauqua; (b) 
Oneida: (ce) Otsego; (d) Champlain? 

10. For what pordact is each of the following 
islands noted: (a) Ceylon; (b) Java; (c) Mauritius? 


ANSWERS. 





1. The inclination of the earth’s axis and the 
annual revolution of the earth about the sun, 

2. (a) The Alps protect Italy from the northern 
winds, making the climate warmer than it other- 
wise would be. <b) The Andes perform a I'ke serv- 
ice for Chili. 

3. (a) Lake Cha:nplaia is in the northeastern part 
of New York State, forming the northeastern 
boundary between that State and Vermont. Here 
was fought in 1812, tLe Battle of Lake Champlain. 
(b) Boston is in the eastern part of Massaschusetts. 
Here occurred the Poston massacre, September 27, 
1768; the Boston Tea Party and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. (c) St. Augustine, in the northeastern part of 
Florida, is the oldest city in the United States. 

4. (a) Calcutta; (b) Alexandria or Cairo; (c) New 
Orleans. 

5. Mexico, Ifonduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. 
(Answers will differ.) 

6. The Seine drains the north e Rhone tre 
east and the Loire and Garonne the center and 


west. The Seine flows into the English Channel, 
the Rhone into the Mediterranean and 
Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 


Loire and 


7. (a) From Duluth or Elkland, Minnesota, to 
Olympia and Portland, on the Pacific coast. (b) 
Buffalo and Aibany. 

8. (a) Edinburg is in the southwestern part of 
Scotland, and is noted for its literary institutions. 
{b) Venice is in the northeastern part of Italy on 





the Adriatic Sea, and is built entirely on islands, 
(+) Athens is in the eastern part of Greece, and is 
remarkable for its ruins, works of art ,and_his- 
torical associations. (d) Rio Janeiro is in the north- 
eastern part of Brazil. It has one of the best har 
bors in the world and is the largest coffee market 
in the world. 

9 (a) Ohio: (b) St. Lawrence; (¢) Susquehanna: 
(d) St, Lawrence, 


1O. (a) Tea: (b) coffee; (@) sugar. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Define (a) hemorrhage; (b) myopia; (c) conges- 
tich. 

2. (a) Name the bones of the trunk which are used 
in pairs; (b) name one bone of the trunk which has 
no bere corresponding to it. 


What membrane (a) envelops the heart; tb) 
lines the nose; (ec) covers the dermis? 

1. Wiiat is che function of each of the three coats 
of the alimentary canal? 
bh. The walls of the air ceils of the lungs are con- 
voluted so as to afford a surface greater in extent 
thar. that of the whole body. Explain the wisdom 
of this provision. 

G. (a) In what class of blood vessels has the blood 
an intermittent motion; (b) where is this intermit- 
tent motion interrupted? 

7. Catarrh may sometimes be relieved by judicious 
bathing. Explain. 

8. (a) In what part of the alimentary canal are 
the fats principally digested? (b) Mention a diges- 
tive fluid that is active in the digestion of albumen- 
oids. 

9. (a) To what important organ does the portal 
vein convey the blood? (b) Where is the’ chyle 
mingled with the blood? 

10. Why is it especially dangerous to perform sur- 
gical operations upon confirmed beer drinkers? 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) The escape of biood from the blood vessels; 
(b) short sight; (c) overfullness of the capillary and 
other blood vessels in any locality or organ. 

2. (2) Ribs and hip bones; (b) sternum, also the 
hyoid. 

3. (2) Pericardium; (b) mucous membrane; (c) 
epidermis. 

t, The inner coat secretes the digestive fluids, the 
outer prevents friction, and the middie or muscular 
coat produces the peristaltic moveny 


5. These convolutions furnish 4 greater space in 


Which to purify the blood and prevent any slight 
interference with respiration from resulting fatally. 

G. (a) Arteries; A(b) capillaries. 

7. Judicious bathing stimulates circulation, opens 
the pores and aids in removing impurities. 

8. (a) In the duodenum; (b) gastric juice. 

9. (a) To the liver; (b) where the thoracie duct 
empiies into the left innominate vein. 

10. Because the heart of a beer drinker is weak, 
therefore it might not be safe to administer anaes- 
thetics. There is also more danger of blood poison- 


ing.—New York Education. 
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METILODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Give an illustration of inductive teaching in 
arithmetic. 

2. (a) State the advantages of the metrie over the 
standard system of measures. (b) Give a method of 
teaching the metric system. 

3. What special review work should be given pre- 
paratory to the teaching of percentage? 

1, (a) Mention two methods of teaching number. 
(b) State which method you think is preferable and 
give reason for your answer, 

5. Distinguish between the ends to be attained in 
teaching grammar and the ends to be attained in 
teaching language, 

6. Discuss the advantages and the danger of hav- 
ing pupils reproduce in writing selections of liter- 
ature. 

7. Name five books especially suitable for pupils 
of intermediate grades for general reading. 

S. (a) What is meant by the “journey method” of 
b) To what extent shouid the 
synthetic method of teaching geography be employ- 


ed? 


teaching geography? 


. Give a topical outline for teaching the geogra- 
phy of the State of New York, using at least six 
headings. 

10, Discuss the nature of the supervision that 
should be exercised by the teacher over pupils (a) 
during recess; (b) out of school hours. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Answers will vary. The illustration given 
must show that the teaching proceeds from the 
known to the related unknown. 

2. (a) It is in the decimal scale. It is more accu- 
rate. It is used in many countries as the legal 
standard. It does away with so many varying 
scaies. (b) Take the metre for the starting point 
and work out all the table inductively, using the 
different capac: 


measures of length, weight, 


ity, ete. Give much practice in changing from me- 
tric to standard scales, and vice versa. The pre- 


fixes will be learned in working out the tables, 

* A thorough review of fractions, decimals, 
United States money and aiiquot parts. 

1. The Grube method, the object method, the con- 
erete method (inductive). The rote (common) 
method, ete. Various reasons may be given for 
preference on part of teacher. 

». (a) In teaching grammar the aim is to teach 
the science of language, including the classification, 
modification, relation and agreement of words, and 
giving reasons why words should be so used in the 
sentence, (b) In language teaching the aim is to 
give the pupils such command of language as will 
enable them to speak and write correctly, readily 
and elegantiy. 

6. Advantages: To familiarize the pupils with 





good literature, and give them a strong love for 
it; to acquaint them with the thoughts of the best 
authors and their style of writing; to show them the 
beauty of the language; to cultivate the reasoning 
faculties and strengthen the memory. 

Dangers: Acquiring careless habits in writing; be- 
coming dependent on the thoughts and language of 
others. 

7. The following are suggested: “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ “The Sketch Book” “Ivanhoe,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson.” “Nature Stories,’ “The Back- 
woods Boy,” “Life of Franklin,’ “The Old Curiosi- 
ty Shop,” “Life of Daniel Boone,” etc. (Other an- 
swers will be allowed.) 

8. (a) Leading the pupils, in imagination, to journ- 
ey from one city or country to another city or coun- 
try learning all possible as to the customs of the 
people in the cities and towns visited, the vegetable 
and animal life, the scenery, the means of transpor- 
tation, ete. (b) Until the pupil is familiar with the 
geography of his immediate locality, the county and 
the State, at least, when analytic, geography may 
take its place. 

9, (1) Position including latitude and longitude; 
(2) boundaries, by States and Canada; (3) drain- 
age, by lakes and rivers; (4) routes of travel and 
commerce; (5) occupations—agriculture, manufac- 
turing, ete.; (6) political divisions—counties, cities, 
villages ete. (Other answers will be accepted. 

10. (a) A general supervision, insisting upon Cor- 
rect deportment, maintaining ‘the rights of all and 
encouraging free and unrestrained physical exercise 
in the open air, when weather will permit. (b) The 
power of the teacher is limited, but the supervision 
should be that of a friend ready to encourage, cau- 
tion and influence in every proper way. 





The first requisite to success in life is to be a 
good animal.—Herbert Spencer. 


In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity. It is an immensely great thing 
to do the very best you know how.—John Brown of 


Ossawatomie. 





If I were a cobbler it would be my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no other tinker beside 
Would inend an old kettle like me. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W'y, rain’s my choice. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





From a false point of view the truth itself always 
looks false.—James Lane Allen. 
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GEOGRAVPILTY.—DENMARK, HOLLAND AND 


BELGIUM. 


The following notes on these countries furnished 
to the School News by J. IF’. Wicks, Decatur, IIL, 
will be found very helpful to any class in geography: 

SUGGESTIVE KEY WORDS. 
SUGGESTIVE KEY WORDS. 
Celebrated Battlefield. 
Belgian Lion. 


Jutland, 
Holland Gin. 


Polders. “Venice of the North.” 
The Dunes. Flanders, 
Windmills. “Land of Dykes and 


Leyden Jar. Ditches.” 

The celebrated battlefield is Waterloo. Ilugo’s 
description of this battle is one of the masterpieces 
of word-picturing, Read in class Byron's “Battle of 
Waterloo.” 

The Belgian Lion is a figure of a lion resting 
on one of the high mounds on this battlefield. It was 
made of cannon left on the field. 

Polders are tracts of low land reclaimed from thé 
sea by means of dykes. 

Dunes are low hills of drifting sand formed along 
the coast by the action of the ocean and the sand is 
often carried far inland by the prevailing winds. 

The windmills are used to pump the water into 
the ditches; to grind grain; saw wood, and do all 
sorts of work. Their number on a farm accurate- 
ly indicates the owner's wealth. 

Leyden Jar is a glass bottle so arranged with tin 
foil that electricity can be accumulated in it. [t 
was so called on account of its discovery in Leyden. 

Jutland is one of the few peninsulas which ex- 
tend northward. It is so called from the people 
who lived there in ages past, the Jutes. It is sub- 
ject to terrible wind storms from the North Sea. 

Holland Gin is an alcoholic beverage made from 
rye and barley and flavored with juniper berries. 

“Venice of the North’ is Amsterdam. Why? 

Flanders was once a district of Europe which 
included the Netherlands, Belgium, and a portion 
of France. 


QUERIES 
1. What city is built on ninety islands? 
2. Which city is noted for carpets. For peace 


treaties? 

3. How did the Dutch once rid 
their enemies? 

4. What country of Europe is the most densely 
populated? 


themselves of 





5. Which city, once the commercial center of Eu- 
rope, is now celebrated for linen goods? 

6. What is the meaning of Copenhagen? 

7. Which country of continental Europe mines the 
most coal? 

S. What takes the place of locks in the canals of 
Belgium? 

% Why are the Dutch a nation of merchants? 

10. What city is soon to hold a World’s Fair? 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

1. Amsterdam, 

2. a. Brussels. b, Ghent. 

3. By breaking the dykes and flooding the country. 

tL. Belgium. 

b. Bruges. 

6. Merehant’s Haven. 

7. Belgium (Tilden). 

&. Ilvdraulie elevators, 

9. a. Great Colonial possessions. 

b. Control of the Rhine River trade. 
c. Good commercial location, 

10. Antwerp. 

SMALL SPICE. 

The wooden shoes worn by ‘the people of these 
countries are called Kloompers. 

Such is the economy of the Dutch that fire and 
hot water are kept for sale, the same as other mer- 
chandise. 

Tell of the skate-sail used by the men and boys 
in their winter sports, and other ways of traveling 
over the frozen canals. 

Chimes of bells were invented in Belgium and the 
principal buildings have chimes that fill the air 
with sweet music. 

The finest laces are made in underground cellars 
owing to the fact that the thread breaks in the dry 
air. The lace-makers spend most of their lives in 
the damp cellars. 

Haarlem is the center of the Dutch trade in flow- 
ers and flower seeds. Here we find a statue of 
Coster, who is said 'to have invented movable print- 
ing type. 

Ten thousand people of Amsterdam are employed 
Amsterdam is 
one of the principal diamond markets of the world. 
The greater part of minerals polished in the United 


in cutting and polishing diamonds. 


States is the work of foreigners. 

Many of the houses in these countries are so 
built that the lower stories can be closed up water 
tight. In case the dykes break this is very conven- 
ient. Rotterdam has many houses of this kind. 

In Northern Denmark once stood a town which 
the sands of the sea have destroyed. The people 
have moved farther inland, but a church steeple is 
still visible where the city once stood. Mariners 
use this as a land mark. 

CROOKED HOUSBS. 

In Amsterdam the buildings rest upon piles driv- 
en into the ground which is many feet below. The 
houses ean to the right and to the left, in fact in 
every direction. This is caused by the uneven sink- 
ing of the piles. 
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THE TELESCOPE. 

Two little boys, sons of Hans Lippersheim, a 
spectacle maker, in playing one day, chanced to 
look through two eye glasses. ‘They noticed that 
the object appeared to be much nearer to them 
when seen through the glasses. They told their 
father and the invention of the telescope was the 
result of this circumstance. 

STORKS. 

These birds are great favorites of the Dutch peo- 
ple. The storks build their nests on the chimneys, 
and it is considered a good omen when one comes to 
a house. They are of‘great benefit to the country for 
the reason of their devouring great numbers of rep- 
tiles and insects. They help keep the dykes by de- 
stroying animals which burrow in the banks, 

Belgium is generally level. The highest elevation 
does not exceed 200 feet. The Scheldt and the 
Meuse are the navigable rivers. French is the of- 
ficial language, but most of the people speak Flem- 
ish. 

Agriculture and mining are the principal sources 
of wealth. Ninety-two per cent of the area is profit- 
ably cultivated. The most important manufactures 
are woolen fabrics, such as lace, linen, damasks, ho- 
siery and carpets. 





of the Kansas-Nebraska bill affect the Missouri 
compromise? How did the Kansas struggle affect 
both the North and the South? Who was Dred 
Seott and why should his case be considered a 
cause of the war? How could one man, viz., John 
Brown, affect the whole nation? Why was the se- 
cession of South Carolina considered the signal for 
hostilities? After you thoroughly understand the 
causes, both remote and direct, then, and not until 
then are you ready to take up the study of The 
Great Civil War. 





LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP., 





BY S, E. GUTTERRIDGE. 





In your work on capitals, do not confine the pu- 
pils to capitals, but with each capital give small let- 
ters. You will find that if you keep your pupis on 
-apitals exclusively, they will acquire too much of a 
spasmodic movement to produce good results. It 
is more important that the pupils are able to exe- 
cute the small letters nicely, as they make a great 
many more of those letters. 

The pupils in the public schools do not always re- 
main in school until they have compieted their 
work, but often only stay a few years and then go 
out in the world to battle for their “daily bread.” 
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CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR.e 





BLACKBOARD FORM. 





1619—Siavery introduced. 

1620—Missouri compromise. 

1828—Tariff bills, 

1832—Tariff bills. 

1850—Fugitive Slave Act—Compromise measures. 

1854—Repeal of Missouri compromise—Kansas 
Struggle—PartyDisputes. 

1856—Elections. 

1857—Dred Scott. 

1859—John Brown. 

1860—Secession—Unele Tom’s Cabin. 

Spend several lessons tracing the progress of 
slavery from 1619 to 1860. Study the causes, re- 
sults, and the productions of slave labor. What 
effect would slave labor in the South have upon 
manufacturing interests in the North if any? Which 
section would favor a high tariff? A low tariff? 
Why? 

Why would the fugitive slave law embitter the 
South against the North? Why would the passage 


So you can see that it is very important that our 
instruction is the best and will do the pupil the 
most good in the least possible time. 

When you introduce No, 42, point out to the pu- 
pil that the upper oval is not so large as the lower. 
After they have acquired a fair knowledge of the 
letter place it in words: as, Emma, Ella, Elsie, 
There are several forms of No. 43, but you will find 
the one ilustrated the most practical. Have the 
pupils practice on the letter very carefully until 
they can execute it fairly well, and then place it 
in words; as, Gave, Grimes, Gunner. 

No. 44 is quite difficut to execute, as the movement 
is quite complicated. Instruct your pupil to make 
nice, regular turns. Place No. 44 in words; as, 
Simms, Simon, Simpson. 

There are a great many forms for No. 45, but the 
most simple is the one to give your pupils. Place 
it in words: as, Honor, Homer, Humor. 

In No. 46, the pupils will find the finishing strokes 
a little difficult to execute, but you can show them 
the proper method of practice, and they will soon 
be able to make it nicely. Place it in words; as 
Kane, Wlein, Kahn, Koken. No. 47, resembles 
No. 44. Point out the similarity and the pupil will 
soon be able to make the letter very nicely. Place 
it in words: as, Lima, Lone, Leon. There are a 
great many forms of each letter, but I think that 
much better results will be obtained by introducing 
only simple forms. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


Our starry banner, a white siar on a blue field, 
has grown from the original thirteen, each State 
representing a star, in the following order: 

Fourteenth—NKentucky, February 4, 1791, 

Fifteenth—Vermont, February 10, 1791. 

Sixteenth—Tennessee, in 1706. 

Seventeenth—Ohio, in 1802, 

Kighteenth—Louisiana, in IS12, 

Nineteenth—Indiana, in 1816, 

Twentieth— Mississippi, in S16 

Twenty-tirst—Ilinois, in ISIS. 

Twenty-second—Alabama, in IS19 

Twenty-third—Maine, in 1820. 

Twenty-fourth—Missouri, In 1821 

Twenty-fifth—Arkansas, in 18386 

Twenty-sixth—Michigan, in i837 

Twenty-seventh—Florida, March 3, 1845, 

Twenty-eighth—Iowa, Mareh 8, 1845 

Twenty-ninth—Texas, December 29, 1845, 

Thirtieth—Wisconsin, in 1847. 

Thirty-first—California, In 1850 

Thirty-second—Minnesota, in 1857 

Thirty-vhird—Oregon, in 1859. 

Thirty-fourth—IKansas, in 1861 

Thirty-fifth—West Virginia, in 1862 

Thirty-sixth—Nevada, in 1864, 

Thirty-seventh—Nebraska, in 1867. 

Thirty-eighth—Colorado, in S75. 

Thirty-ninth—North Dakota, in 1889. 

Fortieth—South Dakota, in 1889, 

Forty-first—Montana, in 18S). 

Forty-second—Washington, in 1889. 

lForty-third—Idaho, July 3, 1890. 

Forty-fourth—Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 

Forty-fifth—Uiah, in 1896. 

1. Do you think we will ever have fifty stars on 
the flag? 

2. Why have we so often admitted States in alter- 
nation from the North and the South? 

3. Does this beautiful American flag float, over 
your school on special days? If not, why not? 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 





Speak a shade more kindly than the year before, 
Pray a little oftener, love a little more, 

Cling a little closer to the Father's love; 
Life below shall liker grow to the life above. 


We should not only be true to our convictions, but 
we should also be sure that our convictions are 
truth.—Anon. 


Learn well from bird and tree and rill, 
The sin of dark resentment, 
And know the greatest gift of God 
Is faith and sweet contentment. 
—Alice Cary. 





SQUIRREL TOWN. 


Where the oak trees tall and stately 
Stretch great branches to the sky, 

Where the green leaves toss and flutter 
As the summer days go by. 

Dwell a crowd of little people 
Ever racing up and down 

Bright eyes glancing, gray tails whisking— 
This is known as Squirrel Town, 


Bless me, what a rush and bustle, 
As the happy hours speed by! 
Chatter, chatter—chatter, chitter, 
Underneath the azure sky. 
Laughs the brook to hear the clamor; 
Chirps the sparrow gay and brown: 
“Welcome! Welcome, everybody! 
Jolly place, this Squirrel Town.” 





Used by permission of The Morse Co., N. Y. 


floney-bees the fields are roaming; 
Daisies nod, and lilies blow; 

Soon Jack Frost—the saucy fellow— 
Hurrying, will come, I know, 

Crimson leaves will light the woodland; 
And the nuts come pattering down; 

Winter store they all must gather— 
Busy place then, Squirrel Town. 


Blowing, blustering sweeps the northwind— 
See! The snow is flying fast. 
Hushed the brook, and hushed the sparrow 
or the summer time is past. 
Yet these merry little fellows 
Do not fear old Winter's frown; 
Snug in hollow trees they’re hiding— 
Quiet place is Squirrel Town. 
--Alix Thorn in October St. Nicholas. 
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Love and Help Each Other. 


VALMEP HARTSOUGH 





























J. W. FILLMORE. 
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| rough at best, 
how we can 


_— = deed, 


s v’ry bur-den to relieve; 
Let us speak the loving wore 





As we counteach weary mile, Let us cheer the fainting breast W os a 


As we bless our fellow-man So a 
d; They will spring like precious seed In the 





| tender word : ins smile. 
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The above new song appears in a 
lished by Fillmore Bros., 
send free an eight-page selection of new 
them. 


The Gift of the New Year. 





Mary D. Bring. 





The gift of another year, dear Lord, 
From Thy loving hands we take; 
Oh grant that we use it gratefully, 
For Thy tender mercy’s sake. 
Its every moment should speak of 
Thee. 
Its hours show forth Tby praise, 


119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


new book for Sunday-schools pub- 
They will 
specimen songs to all who write for 


And freighted with love and kindly 
deeds 
Should be the hastening days. 
Thy watchful love hath brought 
safe 
Thro’ the old year’s paths, we kuow, 
So stretch ‘Lhy kindly hand again, 
And guide us as we go 
Thro’ the untried ways of this year so 
new, 


us 





And grant that our paths may le 


Where the brightest beams of 
bounteous grace 
May fall from Thy throne on high. 
Lift up our hearts till they sing for 
joy, 
And grant us the gift of ‘“‘Peace, 


Good will toward men,” that the 
Christmas cheer 
May not with the new year cease, 


Thy 





Who are These Little Misses? 





1. What Miss causes in turn amuse 
ment and quarrels? 

2. What Miss is distrustful of humas 
nature? 

3. What Miss undervalues her oppor- 
tunities? 

4. What Miss is not always honest? 

5. What Miss is provoking and a 
blunderer? 

6. What Miss can destroy the peace 
of home, school and nation? 

7. What Miss is responsible for gross 
errors? 

8. What Miss wastes time and mon- 
ey? 

9. What Miss causes her mother sor- 
row? 

10. What Miss proves an uncertain 
correspondent? 

11. What Miss should the traveler 
shun? 

12. What Miss is unhappy? 

13. What Miss is distinguished as 
uncivil and ill-bred? 

14. What Miss gives unreliable infor- 
mation? 

15. What 
and delay? 

16. What 
truthful? 

17. What two Misses are vexed by 
the “green-eyed monster?” 

18. What two Misses are compelled 
to seek until they find? 

Alittle catch very readily under- 
stood, and then grasping the names of 
these troublesome acquaintances is a 
very easy matter.—Table Talk. 


Miss meets with fll luck 


three Misses are very un- 





State of Ohio, City of Toledo, 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath eon he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

RANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 

my Pe this 6th day of December, 


es A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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THE BLUEJAY., 
BY BESSiK L. PUTNAM, 
Who has not admired the bright plumage of the 
bluejay, which renders it, as a bird lover has apily 
said, “Indeed a beauty, with that rich expanse of 
biue that looks like a bit of sky tlutterir 


trees?” 


g among the 


While more or less frequent at all seasons 
throughout the United Svates as far west as the 
plains, it is during the winter months that the jays 
attract the most admiration, even though whey ap- 
pear in reduced numbers; for what will render their 
gay garb more pleasing than a background of snow? 

As a rule it prefers to dwell mainly in woodlands, 
frequently visiting farmyards, especially in winter. 
Its nest is usually placed in a tree or rarely a bush, 
near the edge of ihe woods, and is a sirong, bulky 
structure, largely composed of twigs and small 
roots, often cemented with mud. The eggs vary in 
number from three to six. The ground color may 
be olive green, pea green or of a plain buff or cream, 
irregularly blotched with different shades of brown 
and lavender. 

“When nature made the bluejay,” writes H. E. 
Parkhurst, “she must have done it as an object les- 
son, to show how greatly good looks will some- 
times be discounted by ill-manners. * * * A more 
polished knave than its congener, the crow, one will 
be likely to have even less respect for it by as much 
as its first impression is more favorable, and its 
claims more pretentious. 

Ornithologists frém Audubon down to the present 
time unite in attributing to it that most despicable 
of all vices in birddom—robbing otuer nests of eggs 
and young. Systematic observation by those in 
charge of the ornithological department in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, however, 
shows that “while there may be some truth in these 
accusations, they have almost certainly been exag- 
gerated. No doubt many jays have been observed 
robbing nests of other birds, but thousands have 
been seen that were not so engaged.” The same au- 
thority shows further that much of the damage re- 
puted as done to grain is purely mythical, and that 
it consumes, especially during the breeding season, 
a large number of beeties, grasshoppers, caterpil- 
lars, e:e., most of which are noxious. The final 
summing up of its relations to man are: (1) That the 
jay eats many noxious insects; (2) that its habit of 
robbing the nests of other birds is ich less com- 
mon than has been asserted; and (8) that it does 
little harm to agriculture, since all but a small 





amount of the corn eaten is waste grain. 

It is cunning, inquisitive, an excellent mimic, and 
whenever it has come under the influences of an 
education from man. it has always proved itself an 
apt pupil. It is a courageous and devoted parent 


and instances are recorded showing that it is oot 
lacking in sympathy for old age among its race, 

| Is the biuejay a common resident in your neigh- 
borhood? Do any of its numbers migrate during 
winter? What are some of the distinctive marks in 
plumage? (Crest, barred wings and tail, band about 
neck, ete.) What is the shape of the tail? What 
color are the bill and legs? Name some familiar 
bird with which it most nearly compares in size, 
Describe some of its notes. Do you ever see jays 
in flocks? Av what season? With what other birds 
have you seen them in company? Did the associa- 
tion appear to be mutually enjoyable? Of what 
foods have you seen them partaking? 





IS THE COPULA MODIFIED? 
BY D. lL. HAMILTON, A. M. 

Perhaps few subjects are treated by authors with 
a wider range of difference than the copulative verb. 
Indeed, not all authors recognize it as belonging to 
a distinct class. Of course the Latin and Greek au- 
thorities are practically uniform; but those on Eng- 
lish grammar, in their attempts to simplify, have 
given us a variety of technicalities, classifications 
and terms, many of which differ so much as to bear 
little or no resemblance to one another. 

Presuming, however, that most grammarians re- 
cognize the copula as a peculiar class, reference is 
made here only to the nature of the verb. 

As its name implies, it couples or joins. If we 
take an example, as “The man is wise,” and define 
it from its use in the sentence, we may say it af- 
firms the predicate of ‘the subject; but to do this 
it must couple them; ergo, the copula joins the sub- 
ject and predicate. 

If a verb is modified at all. it must be modified in 
its own office. But the office of the copula is to 
join; hence, if it is modified, it must be in its join- 
ing sense. 

If argument is produced to set forth an opposite 
view, it will no doubt select as a test case the use 
of the adverb not or here. Only the former will re- 
ceive attention. 

Referring to the above example, we may say, 
” The sentence differs only 
by one word, the significant “not.” What is the 
office of this word? It negatives the adjective 
” making the man an unwise one; i. e., a not 
wise one. According to the same use of “not,” we 
may say the jury found ten true bills and ten not 
true bills. 

Likewise it may be shown with reference to other 
examples that, if the office of the copula is to join 
—and good authority justifies the position—all its 
so-called modifiers are used with other functions. 

Liberty Hill, Tex. 


“The man is not wise. 


“wise, 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 

The great iteachers’ meetings held in many of the 
States during the holiday week were largely at- 
tended, enthusiastic, and, no doubt, much good 
was accomplished, ° 

ILLINOIS. 

The Association declared itself in favor of a re- 
vision of the revenue laws, and urged that a com- 
mittee be appointed to secure the necessary change 
which will provide a more adequate income for the 
school fund. The committee on the president’s 
report recommended that a State Board of Edu- 
cational Inspection and Supervision be established 
as part of the department of public instruction. It 
was declared as the sense of the Association that 
the powers of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction should be extended and that the agi- 
tation for free text-books should be continued un- 
til such legislation is secured. 

The annual election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President J. H. Collins, Springfield; first vice- 
president, E, C. Rosseter, Chicago;, second vice- 
president, I, F. Mather, Centralia; third vice-pres- 
ident, J. M. Pace, Macomb; secretary, J. M. Bowl- 
by, Metropolis; treasurer, W. R. Hatfield, Pitts- 
field; railroad secretary. W. C. Payne, Chicago; 
executive committee—three-year term, David Felm- 
ley, Normal; two-year term, Miss Martha Buck, 
Carbondaie. Directors, one year—P. R. Walker, 
Rockford; T. C. Cleldenen, Cairo; Miss Hattie P. 
Wilson, Clinton; Miss Mary E. Sykes, Monmouth; 
Samuel E, Harwood, Carbondale, 

MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Association waS the most success: 
ful. and largely attended, yet held in this State, 
thus proving the wisdom of the change to a win- 
ter meeting, and above all, settling the fact that 
the capital is the best place for holding the ses- 
sions, 

The resolutions embrace the customary acknowl- 
edgements; approve the work of the State Normal 
Schools and State University; authorize the publi- 
cation of 2,000 copies of the report of the commit- 
tee of twelve on rural schools; declare that the 
State Association should become a member of the 
National Association; and that all papers should be 
published in the State Superintendent’s annual re- 
port. In addition, the following radical sugges- 
tions are made: 

“That this Association would look with favor up- 
on the enactment of a law requiring that the ele- 
ments of the science of agriculture and horticult- 
ure be included among the subjects to be taught 
in the public schools of Missouri; also, the presi- 
dent of the Association shall appoint a commit- 
tee of three to investigate and report at our next 
annual meeting what is being done by the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society in the matter of horti- 
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cultural education, that we may co-operate with it 
if favorably impressed. 

“That experience with supervision of the coun- 
ties of this State which have adopted it, and obser- 
vation of the good results of uniform county super- 
vision in our sister States, commend the system 
most heartily to this Association. Therefore, the 
president is hereby directed to apoin a committee 
of three active members, one of whom shall ‘be the 
State Superintendent, whose duty it shall be to en- 
ter early into the preparation of a plan of county 
supervision, which shall be ready for presentation 
at the opening of the Fortieth General Assembly 
of the State. Said committee is authorized to Iin- 
cur an expense not to exceed $25, and will be ex- 
pected to return to the next annual session of this 
Association a definite plan of action, to the end that 
all teachers of the State may understand the plan 
and co-operate in securing the passage of the bill.’ 

The report of the Auditing Committee showed 
that for the first time in the history of the Asso 
ciation there was a balance in the treasury. 

Jefferson City was selected unanimously as the 
place for the next meeting, and the time was fixed 
for Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 
28, 29 and 30, 1898. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

E. D. Luckey, St. Louis, president; V. E. Holcomb. 
Liberty, first vice-president; H. A. Giggins, Ka- 
hoka, second vice-president; S. P. Bradley, Spring- 
field, third vice-president; R. B. Denny, St. Louis, 
fourth vice-president; H. E. Dubois, Trenton, cor- 
responding secretary; J. U. White, Jefferson City, 
railroad secretary; J. A. Merrill, WKansas_ City, 
treasurer. 

The selection of Principal E. D. Luckey for pres- 
ident was a wise one. Professor Lucky is one of 
the best and most practical school men of the 
State. With him at the helm during 1898 the edu- 
eational ship of state will constantly sail under 
“Luckey” stars and be safely guided over all the 
educaiional shoals that may arise, and we hope 
make rapid progress toward the harbor of county 
supervision. 

PREPARE FOR THE N. A. E. AT WASHINGTON 

The Big Four Route and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway will run a special train to the Eduea- 
tional Association meeting for the exclusive use of 
teachers and their friends. which will be equipped 
with through day coaches, sleeping cars and din- 
ing cars from St. Louis to Washington. 

Mr. E. B. Pope, the Western passenger agent of 
the C. & O. Ry., attended the meeting at Jefferson 
City and is already making arrangements for the 
teachers’ comfort both at Washington and on the 
way. Begin to prepare early to attend this great 
meeting of the N. E. A. 

For further information about rates, arrange- 
ments and general information regarding the trip, 
address. ; 

W. P. DEPPE, 

Assistant General Passenger Agent. Big Four 

toute, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. B. POPE, 
Western Passenger Agent, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Rrailway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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POLYHYMNIA. A Collection of Quar- 
tets and Choruses for Male Voices. 
Compiled and arranged by John W. 
Tufts, author of “The Cecilian Series 
of Study and Song,’ “The Normal 
Music Course,” “A Handbook of Yo- 


cal Music,” ete. 4to, 242 pp. Cloth. 
Introductory price, $1.12. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Publishers, Boston, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

This book contains an unusually 
large number of the finest representa- 
tive selections from the works of fam- 
our composers and thus forms an intro- 
duction to the best musical literature 
of the world. The author rightly be- 
lieves that noble melody should be 
“married to immortal verse,” and he 
decries the combination of cheap, silly 
or meretricious sentiment and words 
with bright and attractive music. That 
too many of the popular airs of the 
day are mere jingles, without a sense 
or true feeling, is undoubtedly a fact. 
Mr. Tufts believes that books designed 
primarily for educational work should 
be especially free from sickly senti- 
mentality and cheap buffoonery. He 
has made his selections for ‘Pol- 
hymnia” with great care, seeking to 
present only the pure and true in sen- 
timent and the elevating in thought. 

The music is largely from the great 
composers, though many charming 
melodies of less famous authors also 
find place. The collection is unusually 
rich in musical gems, and the careful 
adaptation of these to the range of 
male voices in three and _ four-part 
songs supplies a line of music that is 
in great demand for boys’ grammar 
and high schools, and for general use. 

“Polyhymnia” willbesureof a cordial 
welcome, and, once seen, it will need 
no outside recommendation to all who 
appreciate the true and the beautiful 
in music. 


GEMS OF SCHOOL SONG. Selected 
and edited by Carl Betz, Supervisor 
of Music, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. Cloth, 4to, 190 pp. Price 
70ce. American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 


This is a choice collection of songs, 





suitable for children of atl and 
for schools of different grades. Not- 
withstanding the numerous books of 
this class there is still a 
fresh and tuneful 
school use, and this 
meets this want the best of 
have seen. 
large 


ages 


demand for 


songs for 


good, 
book certainty 
any we 
The songs represent a 
and varied repertory, including 
favorites of the past, which are 
ever fresh, and the laiest and best of 
the present. Many of the songs are 
those which are used In the schools of 
Germany and for the most part have 
never before been published with Eng- 
lish 


those 


words. They are arranged topi- 


cally, leaving the selection of pieces 
for particular occasions to the taste 
and judgment of the teachers. The 


following outline will give a good idea 
of the subjects, number and character 
of included in this book: 
Morning (10 pieces), evening and night 


the songs 
(17), lullabies (8), spring (27), summer 
(15), autumn and winter (11), forest 
and stream (15), flowers (10), birds and 
creatures (19), home (30), the 
hunter (6), the soldier (5), pleasure (19). 


other 





NICHOLAS COMENIUS, 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLMAS- 
TER OF YE OLDEN TIME. By 
William Riddle. Published by the 
author. Lancaster, Pa. 469 pp. 
$1.50. 

In education, like everything else, we 
ire constantly vibrating from one ex- 
treme to another and finally getting at 
the truth after vibrating 
several times. 


OR YE 


pasi it for 
In a very plesant way 
this author teaches the important les- 
son that the new is not to be accepred 
without question just because it is 
new, nor the old to be rejected because 
it is old. The author is of the 
old and seeks to do justice :o the men 


fond 


of former days. He exposes their fol- 


lies, prejudices and superstitions and 
yet credits them with good sense in ac- 
cepting the new after they saw its real 
merit and superiority. Though it deals 
largely with affairs in Pennsylvania, 
y its truths are just as applicable to 
the schools of any State. The great 
charm of the book is the interesting 
manner in which it is written. 

The fact that the governor of Penn- 
sylvania was inaccessible while read- 
ing it to his cabinet, is proof that it is 
one of those drawing ones, and from 
1 few glances at the contents we must 
approve of the judgment of the present 
administration of that Stave. 


- 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris. 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me, 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.’’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. uf 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Perhaps in the great rush of Christ 


mas time you neglected to send for 


that memorandum book of 1898 which 


was offered on page 33 of the last is 
It is free and very 
useful; betier send for it now. 


sue of this journal. 


Mr. Edwin E. Howell of Washing 
ton, D. C., has long made a specialty 
of putting up collections of minerals 
His collection is one of the 
It will add 
new life to the classes in minerology, 


for schools. 


finest we have ever seen. 


geology and zoology to have one of bis 
Washington school collections. See 
his ad on ithe first page. 


ON TO CHATTANOOGA. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad will make a fare {0 
round trip to the Chattanooga meeting, 
Feb. 22-24. Many teachers from the North 
and West should take advantage of this 


special rate. It will be a delightful tn 
and a grand meeting. 


rate of one 
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The article in this issue on Nathaniel 
' Hawthorne is worthy of careful study. 
Hawthorne is one of the great writers 
of whom it may truly be said, “He was 
good to live with.” Make your pupils 
better acquainted with him by taking 
up some of his writings for special 
study during this term of school. Give 
them a taste of classic literature and 
they will never relish the lighter trash 
that is absorbing so much of ihe time 
and thoughts of many pupils. 





LADIES’ HOME 
FOR 1898. 


THE JOURNAL 





To make the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for 1898 the best of all the years is 
the purpose of its editors, as disclosed 
* by a prospectus outlining a few of the 
projected features for the coming year. 

A notable feature, “Tbe Inner Expe- 
riences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife,” 
a series of letters from the wife of a 
Cabinet member to her sister, will, it 
is said, reveal some startling and 
graphic pen-pictures of Washington so- 
‘cial and official life. They are so real- 
istic that the letters will be published 
anonymously and are likely to attract 
national attention. The biographies of 
President McKinley, Mrs. Cleveland, 


/ Mark Twain, Thomas A. Edison and 


Joseph Jefferson will be presented in a 
novel way by a series of anecdotes giv- 
ing the vital characteristics of each. 
Rey. John Watson, D. D. (lan Maclar- 
en) will contribute a series of articles 
on matters close to the interest of ev- 
ery man and woman; Edward W. Bok 
will have a special page for young men 
in addition to his usual editorial dis- 
cussions; Lilian Bell will continue her 
bright, crisp letters from European 
capitals; Mrs. Burton Harrison will de- 





eeting, 
- North 
of this 
ul trip 








Scribe society at the beginning of the 
century, and ex-President Harrison is 
to write on “The Flag in the Home.” 
In fiction, music, cooking and fashions 
also the Ladies’ Home Journal will be 
better than ever before. It is remark- 


able how Curtis & Co. succeed in mak- 
ing such a magazine at 10c a copy or 
$1 per year. 





LABORATORY ENGLISH. 





The following pregnant paragraph on 
this subject has been taken from the 
New England Journal of Education of 
December 9, 1897: 

“Three hundred dollars will go far- 
ther in the purchase of carefully an- 
notated school editions of ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Deserted Village,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ ‘Sketch 
Book,’ ‘Evangeline,’ ‘Tangiewood 
Tales.’ ‘Grandfatber’s Chair,’ ‘Snow- 
Bound,’ ‘Vision of Sir Launfal and 
Other Poems,’ ‘One-Hoss Shay and 
Ovher Poems,’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and 
other selections from the masters, than 
$3,000 in lathes and benches in chemi- 
cal or physical equipment.” 

With a single exception all of the 
books mentioned above are to be found 
in the Riverside Literature Series, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 
prices ranging from 15 to 60c. 


’ 





D. C. Heath & Co. announce two 
books of social and business forms to 
complete the series of the Natural Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing Books that 
they have recently issued and that 
have become so widely used. These 
books will present the most approved 
social forms, and many of the common- 
ly used business forms, for che instruc- 
tion of pupils in the schools. This 
natural system of vertical writing was 
introduced into all the schools of Mis- 
souri last September and already we 
see and hear much of the great ad- 
vance made over the old system. We 
are glad to notice tha: very many of 
the teachers are now using the vertical 
style in all their writings. 





Mr. John Muir, whose name is a 
synonym for the accurate and sympa- 
thetic observation of nature, has pre- 
pared for the Atlaniic Monthly a char- 
acteristic series of papers upon the 
parks and reservations of the United 
States government. 

He opens the series in the January 
number with an account of the wild 
parks and forest reservations. These 


number 30 in all, without reckoning the 
Alaskan tundras, which he denom-- 
inates ‘‘Nature’s own reservations.” 





Beauty, utility and value are happily” 
combined in Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cou- 
pon Calendar for 1898. The lovely 
child’s head ‘n an embossed gold: 
frame, surrounded by sprays of flow- 
ers in mosaic, the harmonious pad In 
blue with clear figures, and the cou- 
pons by means of which many valua- 
ble books and other articles may be 
obtained, make up one of the most de+ 
sirable calendars we have ever seen. 





On the first page of this issue will be- 
found an advertisement of the Nation- 
al Correspondence Normal. This- 
school has now a yearly enrollment of 
over 1,000 students and offers a very 
wide range for the selection of work 
through the mail. Our readers who 
are interested in that sort of instruc- 
tion should get their catalogue. 





The eighth printing and fiftieth 
thousand of “Hugh Wynne” is now on 
the press. Dr. Mitchell’s new story, 
“The Adventures of Francois,” begins 
in the January Century and will run 
for about six months. Andre Cas- 
taigne is now in Paris, finishing his 
work on the illustrations. 





The International Library of Refer- 
erce, published by L. F. Smith & Co. 
and being sold by the American Maga- 
zine League, is one of the most cot- 
plete, compact and carefully edited 
works of referénce we have yet seen. 
It combines in one an encyclopedia, 
pronouncing dictionary, biographical 
dictionary, atlas and gazetteer of the 
world. In botany, zoology and _ bio- 
graphy it is especially full and com- 


plete. The maps and illustrations are 
very fine and the information is 
brought right down to the close of 


1897. As a work of reference it has 
struck the happy medium, being neith- 
er too voluminous for use nor too con- 
to give the information. Our 
teachers and scholars will find it well 
adapted to their use for ready refer- 
ence. 


cise 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo QuinineTablets. All Drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. 26e:. 
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Children’s Corner. 


PTAEENS 


About Manners. 








My Dear Children: I have been 
wishing for a long time to have a lit- 
tle talk with you about manners—ey- 
eryday manners—but it has always 
been crowded out by something else. 
To-day I am reminded of it by seeing 
an account of the gracious and consid- 
erate manners of little Japanese chil- 
dren. It is sald that they are so early 
taught to be deferential to their elders, 
kind to all about them and careful of 
the property of others as well as their 
own that no one fears to leave Japan- 
ese children in any place or with any- 
thing without supervision. Is not that 
a desirable reputation? A gentleman 
who has been in Japan many times 
tells the story of a friend of his, a 
Japanese gentleman, who bought a 
beautiful and delicate piece of carving, 
200 years old. Where do you think he 
put that choice treasure that it might 
be kept safe? Well, he fastened it on 
the street side of his front gate! Three 
years afterwards this traveler again 
visited his friend and found that not a 
line of the carving had been injured, 
even by the childish touch of finger 
marks, 

But in America, alas, even a nice 
new stone wall, or balustrade, or flow- 
er urn, or a freshly painted wooden 
fence is soon defaced and disgraced by 
mud and chalk and charcoal, and the 
chipping of jackknives. Can we not 
learn to love beautiful and clean and 
neat things and to help to keep them 
so? I am sure it is true of most chil- 
dren that 
“It is not in their minds 
To act so ill a part; 
3ut evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 

And this is true of many of the rude- 
nesses which pain me in what I call 
the “everyday manners” of many of 
the boys and girls whom I meet. Here 
is a bit from a story, printed long ago 
in the New York Observer, which will 
show you plainly what I mean and 
perhaps help you to resolve to begin at 
once to cultivate the gentle manners 

Continued on next page. 
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The following numbers of the Riverside Literature Series contain complete master- “4 
pieces by Nathaniel Hawthorne: sad, 
Nos, 7, 8,9. HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. way 
True Stories from New England History. 1620-1803. In three parts; im] 
each, paper, 15 cents. (Zhe three parts also in one volume, linen, 7 
50 cts.) x 
No. 10. HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. Gil 
Paper, 15 cents. Pee 
No. 29. HAWTHORNE’S LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY AND OTHER PIECES. rae 
Paper, 15 cents. (Nos. 29 and 10 also in one volume, linen. go cts.) tin 
Nos. 17,18. HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. ‘ 
In two parts; each, paper, 15 cents. (Zhe two parts also in one 80: 
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wv 
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Paper, 15 cents. (Vos. go and 69 also in one volume, linen, go cts.) b 
No. 82. HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD TALES. d 
(Quadruple Number.) Paper, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents. 
No. 91. HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. it 
(Quadruple Number.) Paper, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents. y 
A Descriptive Circular, giving the table of contents of the numbers mentioned above, and of t 
the other numbers of the Riverside Literature Series, will be sent on application. , 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, é 
4 Park St., BOSTON. 11£6.17th St, NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Aye., CHICAGO. 
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gentlewoman: - 

“Gilbert Carroll always takes off his 
hat to me,” said Agnes to Ler mother, 
as they sat together on the front 
porch. “I wonder why he does it?” 

“T suppose, dear, it is because he is 
a gentleman and thinks you are a 
lady.” 

A lady! It had never come into the 
little girl’s head to think whether she 
were a lady or not. But she knew 
that since Gilbert Carroll—a particu- 
larly nice boy, who had lately moved 
near them, and came to their school— 
had begun bowing politely to her, she 
had felt more concern about her own 


manners. 
“He’s just so in everything,” went 


on Agnes. “If you drop anything he 
runs to pick it up for you. And if he’s 
sitting down and any one else comes 
along, ‘he’s up in a minute.” 

“Pshaw—that doesn’t amount to any- 
it, mother?’ asked her 
brother Tom, who sat near studying, 
probably thinking the holding up of 
Gilbert Carroll’s manners a reproach 
to his own carelessness. “That’s all 
outside doings. It doesn’t make a boy 
any better because he’s always bowing 
and twisting himself to wait on folks.” 

“T like his ways,” said Agnes. 

“Well enough, if a boy’s built that 
way,” admitted Tom, “but not of any 
importance—is it, mother?’ 

“Yes,” she said, “I think it is.” 

“Wihy?—it doesn’t get better lessons, 
Gilbert isn’t a crack scholar at all. 
And it doesn’t do any work. You can 
help a body just as well without get- 
ting a bow in.” 

“Well,” said mother, “I think it is 
something like this. Anything which 
makes us more pleasing to others is 
worth while. It is something like the 
making of your clothes. Your coat 
would keep you just as warm, Tom, 
if it hung like a bag on you, but you 
wouldn’t like it. And you like your 
clean white collar. Agnes likes the 
bit of lace and bow of ribbon on her 
dress.” 

“I like it,” said Tom’s brother, join- 
ing in the talk. ‘“‘They’re all just that 
way at Mr. Carroll's. When Gilbert 
took me in to tea with him the other 


evening he introduced me all proper 
and Mr. Carroll got up and bowed to 


me as if I had been somebody.” 

“I hope, Phil, that you remembered 
your maners,” said mother in some 
anxiety, 

“You be sure I did, mother. I was a 
little flustered, but I held up my head 
and bowed equal to any of ’em.” 

“I generally let my head down when 
I bow,” put in Tom. 

“Well,” went on Phil, “they all, 
somehow do just the things you are 
always telling’ us to do, mother. If 
anybody passes before anybody they 
say ‘excuse me’ as if it were com- 
pany.” 

“I’ve had a very busy life. dear,” 
said mother, with a sigh, “and perhaps 
I haven’t beet firm enough ‘u such 
matters.” 

“What's the matter with us behaving 
ourselves without expecting mother to 
be always at us?’ said Phil, with an 
affectionate stroke of her cheek. 

“That would be the way for you, 
dear,” she said. “You all know what 
nice maners are. Why shouldn’t you 
practice them?” 

Yes, boys and girls, you all know 
what nice maners are. Why shouldn’t 
you practice them. So says 


COUSIN CARRIE. 
—lIn the Observer. 


OUR PREMIUM DICTIONARY. 





‘“‘Everybody’s Dictionary For Every- 
~— gee ”’ gives the spelling, pronun- 
: ciation, syllable divisions, 

3 Distulnertnisthensithenlonast. 
(| parts of speech, capitaliza- 
gi tion, principles and defini- 
| tions of 83,000 words; list 
1 of States and their capitals; 
AE rules for punctuation; rules 
| for use of capitals; postal 
information; rules for spell- 
ing, etc.—and can be car- 
ried in the vest pocket. It is complete, 
practical, accurate and convenient. 
Size, 4x2%x5% inches; weight, 2 ounces. 
It is bound in leather and indexed, and 
sells everywhere for 50 cents. If you 
want this wonderful dictionary enclose 


only 25 cents extra with your subscrip- 
tion, and we will send it to you postage 
free. 





Any lady can make her soiled kid 
gloves look like new by rubbing either 
Dobbins’ Electric or Dobbins’ Floating- 
Borax Soap on a piece of dampened 
flannel, and applying it lightly to the 
glove. It works like magic. Try it. 











Fashions 


Supplement 





A Bi-Weekly Pattern 
Sheet 


Mary E. Wilkins 
Octave Thanet 
H. P. Spofford 
M. S. Briscoe 


OUR PARIS LETTER 


CLUB WOMEN 
By MARGARET H. WELCH 





D. Howells 


a thoroughly up-to-date periodical for women, will enter upon its 
thirty-first volume in 1898. During the year it will be as heretofore 


A MIRROR OF FASHION 


Paris and New York | Each issue will contain carefully pre- 
pared drawings of the advance fashions 
of Paris and New York. 
A Colored Fashion | the Bazar will issue, free, a colored 
fashion supplement. Cut paper patterns 
of certain gowns in each number will be 
Cut Paper Patterns | made a feature. 
| nc ag with each issue at a uniform 
rice. The Bazar will also publish bi- 
se free, an outline pattern sheet. 


Two famousauthors will contribute long | 
serial stories to the Bazar in 1898. The H By WIL'IAM BLACK 
first deals with Scotch and Continental | 
scenes, the second is a story of a young | 
girl, versatile, and typically American. | 
These and a score of other equally 
prominent 
short stories to the Bazar in 1808, 
making the paper especially rich in 
fiction. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


By KATHARINE DE FOREST 


There will be a series of articles on Etiquette, Music, the 
Voice, Art, the Play, Women and Men, Leaders among Women, 
Gardening, Housekeeping, Life and Health, Indoor Details, etc. 


10c, a Copy (Send for Free Prospectus) 
Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 


Once a month 





These will be sold in 
William Black 


WIiD EELEN 


RAGG:*D LADY 
By W. D. HOWELLS 
contribute 


writers will 


THE LONDON LETTER 
By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
HUMOR 


+ By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Sub., $4 a Year 





Octave Thanet 
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J. G. REYNOLDS, Epiror AND MANAGER, 





Terms, per year, in advance 
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Single Copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
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KLONDYKE, THE WORLD | 


Gor 


LIKE DAYS OF OLD; TRANSPORTATION, Is t 
THE DAYS OF GOLD, MERCHANDISING) “cork 
THE DAYS OF ’49. GOLD MINING. fF won te 
ox 55% 
THERE IS UNTOLD WEALTH IN ALASKA. YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN THESE wo 
GOLDEN RETURNS AND CAN REMAIN AT HOME. A i 
The ALASKA TRANSPORTATION AND DEVELOPMENT COMPAN) <x: 
Incorporated Capital, 85,600,000. Non-assessable. oul 
Hon, T. R. FOSTER, President. FRED A. OTTE, Treasurer. of cou 
Is the largest and most ably couuctéd Transportation and Merchandise Company forthe ¢5 ¥° 
Alaska gold field trade in the World. Will have our . work. 
Own Specially Chartered Steamers Direct for the Gold Fields of the Klondyke even 
and Alaska Generally. 75 cts. 
While we will send a certain number of men tothe gold fields who will devote their exclusive tin Box 
to discovering and taking up mining claims, and working them with the latest and most ip. 
proved methods, our principal business and specialty is that of doing a _— 
General Trading, Mercantile aid Transportation Business. FRA 
We will take with us an enormous stock of goods of all classes and descriptions that can be go} “ping 
and used to advantage in a new mining country. : tion, ' 
We will control our own steamers and our own boats‘ dnd barges up the Yukon. We willalsp ©°St § 
have an overland route from Juneau, St. Michaels or Dyea'. We will be among the very first jt saloo 


the field. This company is organized and conducted for mutual profit and mutual protectio: 
The names of ou: charter members, stockholders and directors are sufficient guarantee of ty 
integrity and solidity of this company. 

Transportation and Mercandising is the Greatest Kind of a Gold Mine, 


for no matter if the prospector is successful or unsuccessful, he must have food, mining outfits ani 
all other necessities of life. Being the largest traders, having the best supplied stores and war: 
houses scattered all over the Klondyke region, we must necessarily dothe business of the country 
FORTUNES ARE MADE QUICKLY. 
Fortunes are made in legitimate speculations. An opportuniy of this kind has not presented 
itself since the California days of 49. Will you sit idle and see’such chances pass you by, ani 
will you be one of the people that say, ‘‘I had the opportunity but I missed it?” Better be theon 
person to say, ‘‘The opportunity was presented to me and I grasped it.’’ We needa million ao 
lars within the next s:xty days to develop and carry out our gigantic plans. You can come ina 
the ground floor—you can be one of the originators—be one among the first. 
its full face value, will be sold to you at the rate of 


$1.00 PER SHARE (Non-Assessable). 


We are offering the public the grandest enterprise and investment of the day. Anyone will 
a small amount of money has an opportunity to make a fortune in this gold and trading expeditin 
and can stay comfortably at home. Your investment is safe, profitable and devoid of speenlatin 


WE WILL EARN IN THE NEXT 12 MONTHS AN IMMENSE INCOME, THEREBY 
PAYING LARGE DIVIDENDS TO OUR STOCKHOLDERS, 4 
Our company is composed of some of the most eminent business and professional men, suct 
as: HON. WM. E. MASON, United States Senator from Illinois; FRANK A. HECHT, of Chas 
Kaestner & Co., Chicago; ALBERT C. BLATZ, President Val Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; 3 
W. GRIFFITH, Pres. Ist National Bank, Vicksburg, Miss.; D. G. EDWARDS, Pass. Traffic Mgr 
Cc. H.& D. R. R., Cincinnati; CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mgr. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R. (Monon Route), Chicago; W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent Cincinnati, New 0 
leans & Texas Pacific R. R. (Queen & Crescent Route), Cincinnati; FRED A. OTTE, past 18 yean 
with Shelby Bank, Shelbyville, Ind.; HON. T. R. FOSTER, Fostoria and Vicksburg, Miss.; RU 
DOLPH M. PATTERSON, of Patterson, Shepird & Co., Chicago; SIDNEY B. JONES, City Pass 
Agent Chicago, Indiana & Louisville R. R., Chicago; WILLIAM H. BECKLER, Northern Pass 
Agent Q. & C. Route, Chicago; JOHN LEAHY, Gen. Southern Agent C. H. & D. R.R., Cincinnati 
J. BE. DOYLE, Mgr. Am. Carriage Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; HON. CHAS. H. HOGLUND. Chicaga 
J. M. PHILLIPS, Cashier Ist Nat’l Bank, Vicksburg, Miss.; DR. ROBERT WALLACE HARDONX 
Columbus Memorial Bldg., Chicago; J. B. LEONARD, Capitalist, Chicago; HENRY H. FUL 
LER, formerly of Snow & Dickinson, Chicago. 

Our first expedition will leave in April, arriving in the Gold Valley of Alaska in May. Our nex 
expedition will follow within one or two weeks after the first, and after that our special steamer 
and special transportation facilities will follow each other at regular intervals. Everything thi 
human ingenuity can devise or think of to crown our labor with success will be carried with us ani 
done byour representatives. We shall almost at once commence the purchaseof our supplies 
and our equipment, consequently you can become part of us and embrace this opportunity an 
make your own fortune, or at least an enormous profit on asmall investment. You must act quickly, 
and the only way to act is to write us at once, stating how many shares of stock you want, enclosing 
currency, New York exchange, or in a registered letter, the amount of money to cover paymet! 
of your stock at the rate of $1.00 per share, and upon receipt of your letter and the money, tit 
stock will be at once returned to you, with full details. and you will be posted and kept informe 
from time to time of the progress of this company, and every month after the expedition bu 
landed you will receive such dividends and profits as your stock is entitled to. This stock willl 
sold to a limited amount at par for a short period: if you are able te participate, do so at once. 

Our transportation offer is the best before the public: $300 Ist class Seattle to Dawson City 
or $600 including food for one year. Address and make all money payable to 


The Alaska Transportation and Development Company, 


Fisher Building, Corner Van Buren and Dearborn Sts., j 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A, 


Send stamp for ALASKA NEWS, which gives map and all information of Alaska. 
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MR. ADVERTISER! DANCE, OF THE MONTHS. : 
... THE... The New Year comes in with shout| SPECIAL ,Wetaks picerare im ane 


Gouthern School ews 


l 
| after; H. Hanev, well and favorably k 

= as ee - . He 4 é y known to man 

: » oo reaching 5000 of | First, January all in white, real) r-of this paper. Mr. Haney with aie pare 
jeorgee § bes es . liculer at enti n to our business in Illinois. 
pumentes prompts tetaiohed. a. om ‘ And February short and bright; Kenin - \. Missouri and the neighboring States. 

: ae Wer roe te | See breezy March go tearing round; ‘iyo cic i req ured for registration in both 
Box 553. on “| But tearful April makes no sound; offices Wri eso -arest office for circulars and 


an Ti eS May brings a pole with = ilowers 

A HOOSIER IN HONDURAS ra me. apt crowned, ‘lis Mion. a.d Atlan a, IIL 
travel in an almost unknown | And June strews roses on the ground. 

country—charming descriptions, apt illustra- A pop! a bang! July comes in; 


and laughter, opened an office at Atlan- 
And see, twelve months are foilowing NOT ICE. ta, Illinois, and have se- 
cured as manager, Prof. T. 


blanks. ‘T:1k HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
established Inu2, 742 3' Roston Block, Minneap- 





ions—will please the children, instruct and a “ 9 
eee the teacher. Different from other books Says August, What a dreadful din? 
of course, being written by a Hoosier. Teach- | September brings her golden sheaves; 
ers wanted everywhere to take o1 ders for this | October waves her pretty leaves; 
work. Many report from $1 to $38 profit for an While pale November waits :o see 
i ’s pork. Se le ~ 4 st id, , e 
evening SO ee orn ra’ | December bring the Christmas tree. 
75 cts.; cloth, $1.59. ELDORADO PUB. CO., ew Sal weir hands ¢ k : 
Box 211. Indianapolis, Ind. ey join their hands to make a ring, 
And as they dance they merrily sing, 
aon. “Twelve months we are, you see us 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE SE¥.A7RSNF.e: |. heres 
tion, room and books, $2.50 to $3.00a week ; total We make the circle of the year; 
cost $140 a year: 8 courses; for both sents; no| We dance and sing, and children dear, 
saloon; catalogfree with plantoearn funds y ia a ‘ 7 , ” 
W_A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President, | We Wish you alla Oe en: 









THE | EAL CURR-N -EVERTS WEBKLY 


"pp nder 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 
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To Whomsoever It May Concern:—I, the undersigned, take pleasure in saying that Mr. H. A. Gripp. the German artist, of Tyrone, Pa., has furnished my wife with work 
amounting from $30 to $52 a month since she has learned to do satisfactory work. STEPHEN TRAVER, Pastor Lutheran Church, Petersburg, Pa. 

; » . y BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas. > 
MR. H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: Atthe beginning of ef letter 1 want to thank you over and over again for the abundance of work I have 
received during the past eight months. I have been, to quote an expression from one of your other pupils, “ snowed under with work from Mr. 2 ina Once I wrote for 
the work to siop as I was sick and could not finish the work rapidly enough. I received none for a week only and then it came pouring in again. In two days I received 
$20.00 worth of work. Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, [can never show you how I| appreciate your goodness, Some of my friends thought that because I lived so far away I would 
not get any work, but Iam so glad I can say they were mistaken. I am learning to work so much faster, too, andif my eyes did not trouble me, I could make .00 every 
one of these long Summer months, but in the cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do that much work. But then, compare that work with others. Iam 
at home in 4 couifortable room, sitting at my easel, and in the evenings, during the Summer I take a long walk, horseback ride, or drive, for exercise, come home refreshed 
and not worn out from my day’s work. Now look, on the other side, at the millions of shop girls, seamstresses, school teachers, typewriters, etc., and their daily routine of 
hard labor. No,1 would not change with any, and if every young girl knew of your work there would be fewer in other vocations. But as you well know, there are so 
many fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee it. If you wish, Mr. Gripp, you may publish 
this letter and perhaps it will influence some one. If any one wishes to ask anything concerning the school and will enclose a self-addressed — envelope I will gladly 


answer all questiens. Again thanking you for your liberality, I remain, Your grateful student, .LA MAUD LFSLIF. 





























me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted print 
system. 

You can send your Print back just as soon as you can finish 
ft. If you have the time, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment for same. You do not 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after T have taught 
you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a first-class artist at a 
big salary. This is the reason I can offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper than 
m others, aud I have agents in every State and Canada. and at the same time you 
See ———s - can make fair wages from the start. An ordinary person can earn eight 
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By Bead tho following very care= pied 
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B a te . ~ w —— ej 
=| fi (\> PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT at 
€o| & q s YOUR HOME.—Explanation. 3 z 
et : ee I have agents in every State 3 
ent fi { Ce i of the Union and Canada, also 33 
$ {ha ie La do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and gtores with Crayon Portraits which | o & 
bord rs ih ae » fa, a8 “ Ae they give to their customers as premiums, I am nnder contract to furnish twoof | & = 
ey ‘ - our leading magazines with Crayon Portraits; one magazine in New York with | » 5 
~ : < Q 30,000, and the other in Washington , D, C., with 40,000 14x17 Crayon Port- ved 
aed I + 9 ralts. Iam conidering additional contracts. My experience has been, for the Ee 
» i i] last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work = 
4 4! to them or let them come to my studio, o> 
| peti 1 NOW CAN 1 DO IT? In the first place I teach them my own method, Ba 
= ge rT, $ and so can depend on their doing good woork rapidly, thus saving money for my- a = 
e iat H ce = he self. My method is easy —a child can learn it. I would be pleased to | “3 
«| ‘ a : have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon br 
= VT eaN YN /3 y ‘ Portraits. These portraits are pictures which my acents, magazines, etc., send 9 
5 
$ 
° 
g 
os 
> 
es 
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to alxteen dollars weekly, some ao better still. You can execute the work 


d honest in his dealings. 


by day or lamp light, it can be taken up and laid aside at will. 
E If you will engage with me, and will work faithfully, T have 
“t all the work and more than you can do, I do not ask you to give me ten hours a 


To Whom it may Concern :—H. A. Gripp, of our city, has done business wit! 














é s 
2 4 f > i N tter if you = 
— ay of your time, dut whateyer time you can spare. No matter : 

& isenda Crayon Portrait free of charge asa guide to each student. can spare but an hour a day su long as you do spare it. The work calls for no 3 
5 special talent, and if a person can read and is willing to follow my instructions, | q ¢ 

— I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one | | guarantee you success from the start. 2 

FI dear to sou, or of some one you know well, because you would learn quicker un » face you know. a issued a little book —e = tastes you — Tt oe ay per Boy 
g } : ‘ ; ex ns how to finish the work, and how muc pay for each print. Ss 

£ Also do I send you a print of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instraction. Sane rsd ri fhadargr tone tego hen evga ribcage pian working vos Lt : 
+9 The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and‘is painted the same as my instruction teaches, | me now all over the United States and Canada. If you really wish to make | - < A 
= | and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they a meee sore ane eae = han gg time to the work, send for the EE, 
= a! an sen e es 

=| only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your This is no bogus advertisement but necessary #r me to engage | ‘3 zg” 
pe letter or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. good persons to work for me ané a godsend for many homes, * = 

: Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 228) Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa.| 3 
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AND EXPLORATIONS, 
| 

} 


Y |. ARTHUR BAIN, 


A New Book Just Out. 


Everybody is Interested 


in the northern explorations, Only the 
Arctic Explorer himseltis able to explain the 
Source of the attraction that lures men to 
the icy north. In comparison with the jour 
heys of Dr. Nansen and his companions, all 
other Arctic ventures of recent years fall in 
the shade. No explorer of the Arctic region 
Since Franklin, no traveler indeed save 
Columbus, has gained so great a hold upon 
the imagination of his contemporaries. 


bed THE BOOK.«.x 


IS WRITTEN 


Tn a Style that is Both 
Captivating and Entertaining. 











It is printed on fine paper and 
beautifully illustrated 
| THERE ARE MORE THAN 35 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

| 

many of them full page. It is 


handsomely bound in cloth with 


S| zold stamp; 160 pages. 


OUR OFFER! | 





We will send the American Journal of | 


Education one year (to new or renewal sub- 
scribers) and a copy of The Life and Explo- 
rations of Dr. Nansen, by mail, 
only $1.80. We have secured this valuable 
book especially for this premium offer. Act 
now, and tell others of this offer. Address, 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 
ST, LOUIS. 


postpaid, for | 
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INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, - 
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